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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 2%, 1857. 


Aotes. 
MACBETH. 


In a former number of that able provincial news- 
paper, the Kilmarnock Journal —in which a vast 
mass of interesting antiquarian information is from 
time to time preserved — there occurred a very 
learned and ingenious argument, the object of 
which was, if not fully to vindicate the character 
of Macbeth, at least to remove much of the ob- 
loquy thrown upon his memory. Concurring ge- 
nerally in the conclusions the author has arrived 
at, we have ventured to throw together a few ob- 
servations on this interesting subject. 

We are not satisfied that the assassination of 
Duncan by the hand of Macbeth is made out. 
The “Chronicon Rythmicum,” a document we 
readily take as evidence, has these lines ; speaking 
of Duncan it goes on — 

“A Finleg natus percussit eum Macabeta, 
Vulneri letali, rex apud Elgin obit.” 

This does not indicate such a murder as that per- 
petrated by Robert de Bruce on the Red Comyn 
before the high altar in Dumfries, but rather re- 
sembles death following by the means of a deadly 
wound inflicted by Macbeth or his adherents in 
the course of some conflict which terminated 
against Duncan. Barbarous as the age was, a 
murder under trust—such as that represented to 
have taken place at Glammis— would have been 
viewed with disgust and indignation; and it is 
not supposable that the ancestors of the present 
generation could have had less respect for the 
rights of hospitality than the Arabs of the desert. 
A man who ruled so ably for seventeen years, and 
who probably would have died in his bed King of 
Scotland, but for the English invasion, would 
never have been tolerated had he been the villain 
depicted by the imaginative Boece. 

Every respect was paid to the remains of Dun- 
can, which were transferred from the place of his 
death at Elgin, by order of the new monarch, to 
the Regal Cemetery at Iona. 

The Chartulary of the Priory of St. Andrews 
was, a few years ago, presented to the members 
of the Bannatyne Club, as the contribution of the 
now deceased O. Tyndal Bruce, Esq., of Falkland. 
The original, now belonging to Lord Panmure, 
had been in the keeping of Andro of Wynton, and 
had been judicially produced by him in Dee. 
1413, as to certain law matters affecting the rights 
of the Priory. 

Wynton is the most veracious chronicler we 
possess of the earlier history of Scotland. Even 
Pinkerton, the universal fault-finder, respects him. 
It is in the volume of St. Andrew’s Charters that 
the remarkable entry occurs which proves that 
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| Macbeth was king, and Gruoch, Jilia Bodhe, was 


| Queen “of the Scots.” We are fully warranted 
in assuming that Wynton had documents and in- 
formation which support him in what he asserts, 
There is a singular contrast in the way in which 
he treats of Macbeth. The weird sisters vanish 
into air. Instead of this, an on dit is given that 
Macbeth dreamed he was to be king. There is 
also a long story of his mother having been be- 
guiled by the devil, who was the real father of the 
regicide. ‘These are given merely as traditionary 
reports, originating, no doubt, under the Canmore 
rule, Malcolm being desirous to blacken the re- 
putation of the man he slew, and who had a better 
title to the crown than he—a natural son accord- 
ing to Wynton—could possibly have had. 

But when Wynton comes to facts, he speaks 
without hesitation. Thus he positively asserts 
that Gruoch, the widow of Duncan, was espoused 
by Macbeth, and that they reigned together —the 
latter assertion being directly supported by the 
St. Andrew's Charter-book. No doubt this as- 
sertion is particularly startling, but that does not 
make the fact the less true. 

Gruoch was the reputed wife of the Marmor of 
Moray, who was burnt by the fierce Malcolm IL. : 
an usurper, who murdered Kenneth V. (surnamed 
Grim), a worthy who had previously slain Con- 
stantine IV., the son of Culen (the Old King Coul 
of Scottish song). If the lady was heiress in the 
direct line of the crown, we do not suppose that 
Malcolm II. would have much hesitation in slay- 
ing the husband — whose claim to the throne jure 
uxoris must have been formidable, and uniting 
her to his nephew, Duncan—in this way uniting 
the conflicting claims. 

Wynton tells us that Duncan, having been har- 
boured by the Miller of Forteviot, fell in love 
with the Miller’s daughter, who bare him a son— 
Malcolm Canmore. This event must have taken 
place before the uncle’s death, and it is not un- 
likely that his marriage with Gruoch did not in- 
terrupt this or other amours. The bastardy of 
Malcolm is treated by the chronicler as un- 
doubted, and we know no distinct authority show- 

| ing his legitimacy. We are inclined to think that 
Wynton’s story of the miller’s daughter is not 
very far from the truth. One thing is plain 
enough, no other historian informs us what became 
of Duncan's widow after the husband's death. 

‘The relationship of Macbeth to Duncan is puz- 
zling in the extreme. Wynton says he was his 
nephew. May not his mother have been a 
daughter of Malcolm II.—older perhaps than Dun- 

| can’s mother? Boece asserts this positively — but 
his authority goes a very little way. Of course, 
all this is conjecture, but that he had some claim 
on the crown I have little doubt; and this he, 
like Henry VIL, made effectual by espousing the 
heiress of line. It is worthy of especial notice 
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that, so secure was he of the affections of his sub- 
jects, that he went on a pilgrimage to Rome, as 
had been done by other royal and noble persons 
at that time. How could a tyrant, and one pos- 
sessing by violence, have ventured to leave his 
own territories for months? ‘The fact is doubted 
by Hailes, but it is too strongly authenticated to 
a‘lmit of cavil. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain if there are any Papal records of the period 
between 1037 and 1053 existing at Rome. 

The remains of Macbeth, after his slaughter, as 
well as those of Lulac, were carried to Iona, and 
placed beside those of Duncan in the royal bury- 
ing-place. Lulac was Gruoch’s son, by her first 
marriage; therefore Macbeth's step-son. Upon 
his father-in-law's death — although, as his name 
indicates, he was of weak capacity —he was pro- 
claimed King of the Scots. He got the crown 
through his mother, another proof of her prefer- 
able title. 

King Lulac, after a brief reign of six months, 
was slain: and in this way terminated the race of 
Guoch, unless Duncan's two younger sons were 
by her, which may or may not have been the case. 

We may probably resume these speculations on 
some other occasion. The subject is very curious, 
and perhaps some historical student may think it 
worth his while to consider it. J. M. 


coLton’s “HYPOCRISY,” ANNOTATED BY MRS, 
PIOZZI. 


The following passages are extracted from the 
valuable notes to the Rey. C. C. Colton’s power- 
ful satire, Hypocrisy (8vo., Tiverton, 1812), — the 
accompanying sentences, in Italics, being tran- 
scripts of remarks in the handwriting of Hester 
Lynch Piozzi (Dr. Johnson's Mrs. Thrale), in my 
copy of the above-named work, which formerly 
velonged to that lady : — 

“The salt that will preserve the Lives of the Poets 
(Johnson's) is to be found in the comparison that work 
contains of Pope and Dryden,” &c. — P. 13. 

“ Borrowed from Fontenelle’s comparison of Racine and 
Corneille, which was itself borrowed from Rapin’s compari- 
son between Herodotus and Thucydides.” 

“ If an author were to ask a bookseller what he should 
write, his answer would be, ‘anything but sermons or 
poetry.””— P. 41. 

“ Blair’s single volume sold for 6001, and Scott gets a 
guinea a line for his verses: why not write sermons or 
poetry?” 

“In the article of a cruel and unnatural mother, let us 
hope that Savage is without a competitor.” — P. 49. 

“ I have understood lately that she was not his mother ; 
that Colonel Brett declared upon his death-bed that the 
Co intess’s son died in infancy, and that Mr. Savage was an 
impostor. God knows,” 


‘It is not therefore to be wondered at, if even such a 





writer as Mr. Southey, whose powers it were ridiculous 
to deny, from the manifest difficulty of satisfying the 
public taste with originalities, serves up a dish of high 
seasoned absurdities in their stead.” — P. 81. 


“ True, True. Southey's Motto to the Curse of Kehama 
should be taken from his work; this very line would do 
excellently : 


“ A Monstrous Dream of Things Impossible.” 


“ On seeing the statue of this Cardinal (Richelieu) at 
the Sorbonne, Peter the Great exclaimed —‘ Illustrious 
statesman now no more! How gladly would I have 
given thee one half of my kingdom, to teach me how to 
govern the other.’ ” — P. 87. 


“ Quote rightly, when you do quote, Dear Author: it 
was Henry the Fourth’s statue Peter saw, not Richeliex’s, 
which inspired the wish. He would not have sighed for the 
Cardinal's qualifications.” 


“T have heard the late Daines Barrington affirm that 
he was one of a party who had prepared a room, with all 
the apparatus necessary to resuscitate Dr. Dodd. That 
the hangman was fee’d, that the Doctor’s neck was not 
dislocated ° ° : 


“ I have heard Dr. Johnson aver the same thing.” 


“ 


. « « and that he had no doubt they should have 
succeeded, but that the immense crowd, and vast assem- 
blage of carriages, prevented the hearse from reaching the 
scene of action, until it was too late; but that even then 
a few faint symptoms of life were perceptible.” —P. 89. 


“ This I never heard till now, and do not believe.” 


“ This reminds me of an excellent anagram on a similar 
subject: ‘ Bona rapta, pone leno.” That is, ‘ Robber lay 
down thy stolen goods.’ It is curious that these words 
make up, literatim, Napoleon Bonaparte.” — P. 97. 


“* Leno is not a thief, but a bawd or pimp; the character 
does neither suit the Tyrant . . . nor the command to lay 
down his spoil. Otherwise a good anagram enough,” 


“ That sarcastic remarks on the last of the Bourbons 
are not now at least acceptable to the Emperor, is evi- 
dent from the following anecdote, which I know to be 
authentic. The Abbé Siéyes, in company with Bona- 
parte, Duroc, Grand Maréchal de Paris, and a few others, 
were walking through a suite of apartments at Versailles. 
When they came to the state Bed Room of the unfor- 
tunate monarch, the Abbé exclaimed, ‘ This was the bed 
of the Tyrant.’ Bonaparte, turning short, with visible 
indignation, rejoined: ‘Tyrant, say you, Sir? Had I 
been in his place, I would have been in possession of that 
bed at this moment, and you would have been saying 
Mass.’” — P. 97. 


“ That is very good, if he really did say so; for every 
word is Truth.” 


“These elements of knowledge should support the 
superstructure ; but like all other foundations, they should 
lie concealed.” — P. 118, 

«“ Just so: we teach our girls to dance, not that they may 
exhibit like Professors, but to give them a graceful carriage.” 


“ Sir Joseph Banks, the learned and amiable President 
of the Royal Society, was carried out to Otaheite to ob- 
verve the transit of the planet Venus over the sun’s disk. 
This phenomenon might have been seen at home, but the 
object of ascertaining the sun’s parallax would not have 
been attained.” — P, 157. 


“ Certainly: for I saw it.” —H. L, P. 
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“It sometimes happens that some favourite and almost | a diabolical operation, which usurps an authority founded 


vernacular phrase in the language of the translator, may 
suit a particular passage better than that mode of ex- 
pression adopted by the author himself. In this case the 
translation will surpass the original.” — P. 143. 


“ Dryden's two lines surpass those of Ovid : 
“ Os homini,” &c. 


“ Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes, 
Beholds his own HEREDITARY skies.” 

“ Several friends of mine have seen that extraordinary 
woman, Mrs. Anne Moore, often mentioned in the news- 
papers, who left off eating and drinking about three years 
ago, and is still alive.” — P. 143. 

“ She has since confessed herself an impostor; and I 
question the veracity of her confession.” 


“Tt would have been quite as creditable to Bishop 
Hurd and Bishop Warburton, if their correspondence had 
abounded less with flatteries of each other, and abuse of 
poor Jortin,” &c, 


“TI think the letters very pleasing: those of Warburton 
replete with wit and sentiment ; and, for aught I see — very 
honest, artless friendship, 

“ Hurd's are good letters too, but not so striking, and the 
mutual kindness of two scholars for each other delights me, 
who am neither Wit, nor Scholar sufficient, to detect Hypo- 
crisy in either of them.” 

Here I break off, and reserve the remainder for 
a subsequent occasion. 

Mrs. Piozzi censures her author more than once 
for inaccuracy of quotation: that this charge 
should be to some extent merited is not more than 
might be expected from the circumstances under 
which this poem, and its very copious notes, were 
written. 

“T have heard Mr. Colton say,” says Mr. Sherwill, in 
his preface to Colton’s posthumous poem, Modern An- 
tiquity (12mo., London, 1835), “that when he was writing 
his poem ‘ Hypocrisy,’ he had no books in the room in 
which he wrote; and it was only when he had finished 
that work that he examined with the originals the quo- 
tations he applied, in order to ascertain if his memory had 
been correct. That he wrote Modern Antiquity under the 
same circumstances would not be diflicult for me to aver.” 


Witram Bares. 





SINGULAR SERMON AGAINST INOCULATION. 


Among a volume of old sermons before me is 
one preached by the Rev. Edmund Massey, M.A., 
Lecturer of St. Alban’s, Wood Street, London, 
July 8th, 1722, as the title-page expressly says, 
“against the dangerous and sinful practice of in- 
oculation.” The text is taken from Job, ii. 7.: 

“So Satan went forth from the presence of the Lord, 
and smote Job with sore boils, from the sole of his foot 
unto his crown.” * 

The author says, — 


“ Remembering our text, I shall not scruple to call that 


[* See a notice of this Sermon in “ N, & Q.” 1* §. vi. 
616, } 





| 
| 
| 





neither in the laws of nature or religion; which tends in 
this case to anticipate and banish providence out of the 
world, and promotes the encrease of vice and immorality.” 


For which he “ offers the following considerations 
to evince.” 


“1. A natural or physical power does not always infer a 
moral one.” 


“2. The good of mankind, the seeking whereof is one 
of the fundamental laws of nature, is, I know, pleaded in 
defence of the practice; but I am at a loss to tind or un- 
derstand how that has been, or can be, promoted hereby ; 
for if by good be meant the preservation of life, it is in the 
first place a question whether /ife be a good, or not? The 
confessed miscarriages in this new method are more than 
have happened in the ordinary way. And if this be the 
case now, how much worse must it needs prove if God, for 
our presumption and contemptuous distrust of his good pro- 
vidence, should suffer this delusion to gain ground, and 
these physicians of no value, these forgers of lies (as Jeb 
expresses it) to obtain and grow into credit among us. 
Such, I fear, they may be accounted, who so confidently 
tell us what is impossible for them to know, namely, that 
they who undergo their experiment are for ever thereby 
secured from any future danger and infection.” 

“3. Weigh this matter in a religious balance, it will 
certainly be found wanting, and deceitful upon the weights. 
I look upon this matter to be forbidden by the sixth com- 
mandment, as lascivious thoughts are by the seventh.” 

Such are a few of the author’s reasons for con- 
demning, as he calls it, the introduction of this 
damnable practice. 

At the end of the sermon there is written, in a 
clerical hand, the following lines : 

“ We're told by one of the black robe, 
The devil inoculated Job; 
Suppose ’tis true, what he does tell, 
Pray, neighbours, did not Job do well?” 

What punishment would the author have as- 
signed to Dr. Jenner, had he lived to witness his 
discovery of vaccination, and the sanction of the 
legislature to its general adoption ? J.M.G 

Worcester. 





MONUMENTAL BRASSES STOLEN. 


[We shall be very glad if the insertion of the accom- 
panying articles should lead to the discovery of the thief, 
or the recoyery of the brasses, or both. ] 


I copy the following from the Norfolk Chronicle 
of Feb. 21, 1857 : — 


“ Sacrilege.—~ Our readers will learn with regret that 
between Thursday the 12th and Saturday the 14th inst., 
the parish church of Oulton was sacrilegiously entered, 
and its chancel despoiled of those brass efligies which 
have for centuries marked the last resting-place ef certain 
of its former patrons and benefactors. Two brasses 33 
inches long, representing John Fastolf, Esq., and Ka- 
therine his wife, the former of whom died in 1445, and 
the latter in 1478; and a six feet brass effigy of an eccle- 
siastic, robed, and supposed to represent one of the Fas- 
tolf or Bacon family, have been ruthlessly torn away, 
with which the miscreants have at present escaped. A 
reward of 20 guineas has been offered for the apprehen- 
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sion and conviction of the depredators, and recovery of 
the property.” 

The second-named brass represents a priest in 
chasuble, and supposed by the Rev. C. Boutell to 
be the earliest example of the brass of an eccle- 
siastic in England. He assigns it to Adam Bacon ; 
its date is about 1310. It was a very fine speci- 
men, but the inscription had been missing before. 
It is singular that the cross-legged brass effigy of 
a knight of the same family, at Gorleston, Suffolk, 

robably the brother of this Adam Bacon, was a 
ew years ago reaved from that church, and dis- 
covered by Dawson Turner, Esq., in London, by 
whom it was purchased, and restored to its place. 

The Fastolf brass represents one of the Suffolk 
branch of that family. Their arms, a hawk sable 
with wings extended, were on the corners of the 
stone [see “ Armorial Bearings of Clere Family,” 

1* S. xii. 84.), where, by the bye, for “ Dawson 

urner’s History of Suffolk,” read Caistor Castle]. 
The Norfolk family bore, quarterly or and az., on 
a bend, gu. three crosslets trefflé, arg. : a difference 
very remarkable, and respecting which I should 
be glad of information. The lady on this brass 
was of the Bedingfeld family. 

It is to be hoped that some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
may be instrumental in recovering these interest- 
ing brasses. Their identification is easy, as both 
have been engraved: the ecclesiastic in Cotman, 
and in Boutell’s Monumental Brasses; John Fas- 
tolf and his lady in Dawson Turner's Caistor 
Castle, p.25. It is also mentioned by Boutell. 

E. S. Tayxor. 





The readers of “ N. & Q.” who are collectors of 
rubbings of monumental brasses, will learn with 
regret that the parish church of Oulton, near 
Lowestoft, in Suffolk, has lately been sacrile- 
giously entered, and its chancel despoiled of those 
brass effigies which have for centuries marked 
the last resting-place of certain of its former 
patrons and benefactors. One of these, an ec- 
clesiastic, measuring upwards of six feet, sup- 
posed to be one of the Bacon family, was a truly 
noble specimen of the time when the engraving 
on brass is generally acknowledged to have at- 
tained perfection. There is an engraving of it 
in Boutell's Monumental Brasses and Slabs, who 
assigns the date of its execution to be circa 
1310. There had once been a canopy, as the 
matrices in the pavement show, but when I took a 


rubbing of the brasses in 1852, the parish clerk | 


informed me that he had no recollection of any 
canopy being there ; it was in all probability de- 
stroyed in the time of Cromwell. 


The other is a smaller brass, representing John | 


Fastolf and Katherine his wife, the former of 
whom died in 1445, and the latter in 1478. 
It can hardly be for the value of the metal that 


. 
have known instances where, the church being 
under repair and the temporary removal of brasses 
from their positions rendered necessary, they have 
been sold by the workmen engaged ; yet it seems 
to me incredible that, for the sake of the value of 
the metal alone, anyone would forcibly enter the 
sacred edifice, so aptly styled by Sir Edward Coke 
“ Domus mansionalis Dei,” and so lay himself open 
to an indictment for burglary. W. T. T. 

Crickhowell, 





Minor Notes. 


“ There is nothing new under the Sun.” —I see 
it quoted in Punch, trom some advertisement, that 
there is a new fashion of powdering the hair with 
gold dust, to give it a sunny appearance. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to look in the seventh 
chapter of the eighth book of Josephus, will find 
the same fashion was known in the time of Solo- 
mon ; the riders of his horses being accustomed to 
powder their hair with gold dust in the same 
manner. L. M. M. R. 


Overland Route to Australia. — Upon the 24th 
of February last the screw steamship “ Etna,” 
Captain W. P. Millar, sailed from Southampton 
for Alexandria, with mails and passengers for 
Australia. From Suez the said mails and pas - 
sengers are intended to be conveyed to the Aus- 
tralian continent by the screw steamship “ Oneida.” 
The “ Oneida” is expected to bring to Suez the 
mails and passengers from Australia, the heavy 
portion of which will be carried to Southampton 
by the “Etna.” ‘This being the commencement 
of the overland route between England and Aus- 
tralia, it may not be considered unworthy of being 
recorded in such a valuable repository of out-of- 
the-way things as “ N. & Q.” W. B.C. 


Spitting into the Hand. — 

“Tt is a wonderful thing, but easy to experience, that 
Pliny speaks of, ‘If any one shall be sorry for any blow 
that he hath given another afar off or nigh at hand, if 
he shall presently spit into the middle of the hand with 
which he gave the blow, the party that was smitten shall 
presently be freed from pain.’ This we are told hath been 
approved of in a four-footed beast that hath been sorely 
hurt. Some there are that in the same way aggravate a 
blow before they give it, as to this day do our pugilists 
and spade-labourers.” 

The above is from the first book of the Occult 
Philosophy of Cornelius Agrippa, quoted at p. 150. 
of his newly published Life by Morley. 

WicxiaM Fraser, B. C. L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Stormouth- Darling of Lednathy, Angus. — James 
Stormouth-Darling, Esq., of Lednathy, Angus, is 
representative of “‘ James Stormouth, of Over- 


this offence has been committed, for although I | Ascravie,” who acquired Lednathy, a.p. 1684,— 
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a scion of the same stock as the Stormouths, an- | 
ciently of Kinchine (an adjoining estate), and | 
consequently apparent heirs nominees under the | 
entail of Pitscandly, in the event of the failure of 
the Farquhar line. The heiress of the late James 
Stormouth, Esq., of Lednathy, who died in 1817, 
was Miss Margaret Stormouth, only surviving 
child of Patrick Stormouth, Edinburgh, brother 
of the late James of Lednathy. She wedded 
James Darling, Esq, banker in Kelso, grandson of 
Darling of Longhaugh and Appletreeleaves, in the 
parish of Melrose, Roxburghshire, Scotland, by 
whom she had issue, of whom the present pro- 
rietor is second son. “The Darlings of Long- 
Lonel, &e., are, next to the Pringles, the oldest 
family, or Sept, in Gala Water.” The name of 
Stormouth is derived from the district of that 
name in the east of Perthshire. 

Davin MacGrscor Perer. 


Angus. 


general election to Parliament, it may not be un- 
seasonable to lay before your readers a short 
notice of what I believe is at least one of the 
earliest instances upon record of the punishment 
of a Member of the House of Commons, on the 
score of corruption between him and his consti- 
tuents. It is preserved in Grafton’s Abridgement | 
of his Chronicles of England, 8vo., Lond., 1571, 
in his account of the Parliament which began at 
Westminster the 2nd day of April, 1570; entitled 
in the margin : 


A Warning to would-be M.P.’s.— At a time | 
| 


“ An undiscrete Burgeoys of the Parliament. 


“And it fortuned that in the said Parliament one 
very undiscrete and unmete man was returned a Bur- 
geoys for the Borough of Westbery in Wiltshire, who 
being instructed by such as delighted to abuse his sim- 
plicitie to evil purposes, as he himselfe in the Parliament 
hous (beyng sober) openly declared, or els caryed by 
excesse of drink, or both, did spreade abroade lewde and 
sedicious rumours againste the Queenes majesties person. 
And being thereof detected to the Parliament house, and 
the offence by hym confessed, and his defectes and insuffi- 
ciency well considered, hee was from the house committed 
to ward. And for that there was confessed corruption in 
receaving of money for his election, and also a band 
taken of him by certein of the Town of Westbury to save 
them harmless of the said corrupt retorne (as hee con- 
fessed ), the Towne was amerced by the Parliament House 
at twentie Pounds. And it was ordered that hee should 
have his said bande redelyvered. And afterward the 
sayd person, for the spreading of his sedicious rumour, he 
was by order of the Quenes Majesties most honorable 
Council, sett on the pillory in Chepesyde in London.” 


H. E. 


Handel not a Musical Doctor.—It is said Handel 
was offered the degree of Musical Doctor by the 
Senate at Oxford, which he declined. What 
authority at Oxford may there be for this asser- 
tion? He was asked why he did not take this 
degree, and replied: “Vat de dyfil trow my 


monnie away for dat — de blockhead’s vish? I no 
vant to be von Doctor.” If this anecdote be true, 
it is certain the offer of the Senate was not ac- 
companied by the permission to omit keeping the 
customary act. BRAZENOSE. 


John Aubrey.—The readers of “N. & Q.” are 
respectfully reminded that an excellent oppor- 
tunity is afforded, in the intended restoration of 
the church of Kingston St. Michael, Wilts, of 
doing an act of tardy justice to one of the fathers 
of English Archeology, by the erection of a modest 
tablet, as designed by himself (see his Life by 
Britton, p. 75.), to the memory of Joun AuBrey ; 
whose residence, Easton Piers, was in that parish. 
Although the writer is not authorised to say so, 
he is well assured that any contribution to this 
object will be readily taken charge of, and zeal- 
ously applied, by the Secretaries of the Wiltshire 
Archeological Society. F. K. 

Bath, March 22, 1857, 





Queries. 
THE NONJURORS, 


Hearne, in his Diary under August 12, 1734, 
has the following entry : 

“T must remember to write to Dr. Rawlinson *, to know 
who is made a Rt. Rev. in the room of Mr. Gandy de- 
ceased.¢ Also to congratulate him for his benefactions 
(at least designed ones) with respect to his giving dupli- 
cate books to the University of Oxford, though I fear he 
met with opposition, not only in that point, but likewise 
in his endeavour to obtain some materials from the Ox- 
ford registers, in order to the better carrying on his book 
about the nonjuring sufferers, particularly those of the 
clergy.” 

This intended book is also noticed by Hearne at 
pp- 837. and 848. of his Diary. I should like to 
know whether this work is among the Rawlinson 
MSS. in the Bodleian. 

In the Christian Observer for June, 1837, occurs 
the following editorial remark : 

“Tt so happens that many years ago, from our admira- 
tion of portions of the devotional and practical writings 
of the Nonjurors, we actually endeavoured to collect ma- 
terials for some new and interesting notices respecting 
them; but we desisted, because we could not separate 
what was good in them from their doctrinal and practical 
errors.[?] Their leaders were, for the most part, devout 
men, who made great sacrifices for conscience sake. 
Some of their descendants — as, for instance, a gentleman 
of Bath, who bears the respected name of Hickes — possess 
valuable documents, which deserve to be collected.” 


* Dr. Richard Rawlinson was consecrated a Bishop of 
the Nonjuring communion on March 25, 1728, by Henry 
Gandy, Henry Doughty, and John Blackburne. Dr. 
Rawlinson died on March 6, 1755; his Oratory was in 
Gray’s Inn, Holborn. 

t See a notice of Henry Gandy’s consecration in “ N. & 
Q.,” 1* 8. ii. 355. 
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One of the descendants of the Nonjurors re- 
ferred to —that meek and venerated man, the 
Rev. Thomas Bowdler — died on Nov. 12, 1856, 
whose library contained many valuable papers il- 
lustrative of the history of these remarkable men, 
as did also that of the late Rev. H. H. Norris of 
South Hackney. Has the library of “ the gentle- 
man of Bath, who bears the respected name of 
Hickes,” been dispersed ? 

In 1692-3, James II. sent over to the deprived 
bishops for a list of those clergymen who had 
suffered for not taking the new oaths; and, ac- 
cordingly, as correct a list as could be formed 
was drawn up, and Dean Hickes deputed to carry 
it over to His Majesty. Is this list extant in any 

ublic or private library ? Or is that the identical 
Fist printed in the Appendix to the Memoirs of 
Mr. John Kettlewell, No. V1., which appears pro- 
bable, as that work, as stated on the title-page, 
was “compiled from the collections of Dr. George 
Hickes and Robert Nelson, Esq.” The same list, 
differing only in some few names, is also printed 


in Bowles's Life of Bishop Ken. J. YEowsE xt. 





WHAT 1S PORTENDED BY THE APPEARANCE OF A 
WHALE IN A RIVER? 


Evelyn was a man who made “ Notes” in his 
day ; and, among them, there is one entered in 
his Diary, under the date of June 3, 1658. He 
says: — 

“A large whale was taken abutting on the Thames 
and Greenwich, which drew an infinite concourse to see 
it, by water, horse, coach, and on foot, from London and 
all parts. It appeared first below Greenwich, at low 
water, for at high water it would have destroyed all the 
boats; but lying now in shallow water, encompassed by 
boats, after a long conflict, it was killed with a harpoon.” 


On September 3 of the same year, Evelyn 
makes another note, to this effect: “ Died that 
arch-rebel Oliver Cromwell, called Protector.” 
He does not note any connexion between the 
above two incidents. The Turkish Spy, however, 
does. In a letter, dated “ Paris, 5th of the 10th 
Moon, 1658,” and addressed to Achmet Padishani 
Culligiz Bassa, he (Mr. Manley, Dr. Midgeley, or 
John Paul Marana?) says: — 


“ But that which yet makes a greater noise is the death 
of Oliver the Protector of the English Commonwealth, 
who, whilst living, was the terror of all Europe. The 
superstitious say this was presaged three months ago; 
when a great whale, nine times as long as a tall man,” 
[by the way, Evelyn states the length at fifty-eight feet ] 
“was taken in a river of England near the capital city, 
forty (sic) miles from the sea. It seems the annals of 
that nation take notice, that the unusual appearance of a 
whale so far within land has always prognosticated some 
mighty change. Perhaps,” [adds The Spy, with a bold 
suggestiveness which shows that he had not read a book 
which had appeared twelve years before, namely, the 
Enquiry into Vulgar and Common Errors, by Thomas 
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Browne, who was then practising at Norwich, }] “the fate 
of illustrious personages affects nature with more than 
ordinary passion, puts the elements into a disorder, and 
inspires the brutes with sympathy.” 

What portion of our national annals takes 
notice of the appearance of a whale up a river 
being the prognosticator of some mighty change ? 


J. Doran. 


Minor Queries. 


Earl of Melfort.—In the Literary Journal, 
1745, p. 219., the following work is announced as 
published : 

“A Collection of Papers, or the Negociations of J. 
Drummond, Earl of Melfort, Secretary of State to 
James II. since his abdication. Fol., 2 vols.” 

Was this work ever published? and if yes, 
what is the exact title ? E. M. 


Aristophanes and St. Chrysostom. — What is the 
authority for the assertion that St. John of Con- 
stantinople used to sleep with Aristophanes’ Plays 
under his pillow. Iam afraid it isa myth; but I 
wish to know where it originated. I must say, 
however, that in addition to my reverence for the 
eloquent saint, I have so much liking for the witty 
sinner, that I should be glad to think that it was 
true. Wii Fraser, B. C. L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Portrait of Edward Cave, the original Sylvanus 
Urban. — A large picture, inscribed “ E. C. 2*. 
52. S. U.,” was existing at Birmingham, Leaming- 
ton, or elsewhere in that neighbourhood, about 
thirty years ago, when the late Mr. Bissett, pro- 
prietor of the library or museum at Leamington, 
made a pencil sketch of it. Anyone who will state 
where it is now preserved will much oblige 

Joun Gove Nicnots. 

“ Querimonia Ecclesiae.” —Can any of your 
correspondents inform me who was the author of 
the Querimonia Ecclesia, and what is known of his 
other labours, and of his history ? 

Parker, in his Politeia Ecclesiastica, designates 
him as “ Lous.” Quoting, for instance, p. 23., the 
Querimonia Ecclesia, p. 164., he says, “ Pius vero 
fervet imo furit Lous.” M. W. J. A. 


Burials betwixt Planks. — At a place called the 
“ Nunnery,” near Horsham, formerly owned and 
inhabited by a friend of mine, twelve skeletons in 
good preservation were discovered and dug up 
under the floor of the kitchen. They were sup- 
posed to have been the bodies of nuns — for it was 
formerly a religious house — and they were found 
lying in orderly arrangement, each body stretched 
out betwixt two planks of wood, without any side 
boards, or other tind of coffin. Was this a com- 
mon mode of burial in olden time ? 
Avrrep Garry. 
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Whitborne Queries. — 1. From the Heralds’ 
Office: “ Whidborne, originally from Scotland, 
residing in Essex.” Can any of your Essex 
readers inform me in what part of the county they 
resided, or give me any information respecting 
them ? 

2. It appears from a note on Latimer'’s letter 
to Cromwell, No. 42., that Richard Whitborne 
was the Prior of Great Malvern in his time. Can 
any of your readers give me any information re- 
specting this person ? 

3. At Exmouth, — 

“was born Sir Richard Whitebourne, Knight, whose ad- 
venturous voyages in discovering the commodities of 
Newfoundland, and endeavours for the plantations and 
profitable fishing there, have merited the general com- 
mendations of his country, and received honour from the 
king.” — Risdon’s Survey of Devon, p. 123. 

Can any of your readers tell when or where this 
knighthood was conferred, or whether this or 


something else is the honour referred to in the | 


9 


conclusion of the sentence? Capt. Whitburn, as 





he is generally called, was sent with a royal com- 
mission to Newfoundland to make arrangements | 


respecting the ships engaged in the fishery, and 
afterwards published an account of his discoveries 
there, which has been rather hardly dealt with by 
some writers, but was honoured at the time by a 
royal letter ordering collections to be made for its 
circulation in all the parishes of the kingdom. 


C.C. R.R. 


Education : Royal Descent or Kin. — Are there 
any schools, colleges, &c., where any preference, 
or other advantages, in matters of education, are 
given to those who can show descent from royalty ? 

Pater. 

Bajazet's Mule. — Steevens, in a note to All's 
Well that Ends Weill, Act 1V. Sc. 1., says, that 
“in one of our old Turkish histories, there is a 
pompous description of Bajazet riding on a mule 
to the Divan.” Could any reader of “N. & Q.” 
give a reference to this? There is more than one 
old play in which Bajazet is introduced, but I 
have no note respecting his mule, any reference to 
which, either in a play or “ old Turkish history,” 
would be of importance in illustration of the pas- 
sage in Shakspeare above alluded to, H. 


Richard Savage.— Was Savage an impostor, or 


was he really the son of the Countess of Maccles- | amongst other rare exotics, from the wilds of 


field, as he represented himself ?* He said that he 
discovered that he was the son of that lady from 
letters which he found among the effects of his 
nurse (whom he had always regarded as his 
mother) at her death. Sir John Hawkins says 
that he was an impostor, and that his own tale, 
which Johnson repeats, was sufficient to prove 
him so. No writer, as far as I know, has echoed 


[* See a curious Note on this point by Mrs. Piozzi in 
our present number, anté, p. 242, ~ Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


the opinion of the knight; but is it certain that 
there is no ground for such an opinion? Is it 
apparent, from any quarter, that any trustworthy 
person saw the papers which Savage said that he 
found ? or does the story of his birth rest entirely 
on Savage's own statement ? Lespy. 


Moses Fowler. — Moses Fowler, elected Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, proceeded 
B.D. 1585, and married Catharine Raye of Land- 
beach, Cambridgeshire, Oct. 6, 1586. We find 
him pleading the University privilege in an action 
of debt, wherein he had been outlawed, Easter 
Term, 1587. He was presented by the queen to 
the rectory of Brandsburton, Yorkshire, and was 
instituted thereto June 26, 1591. He soon after- 
wards resigned the same; and on August 30, in 
the same year, was instituted on the queen’s pre- 
sentation to the rectory of Sigglesthorne, in the 
same county. This he resigned, 1593. He was 
afterwards the first dean of the Collegiate Church of 
Ripon, wherein he was buried. In the aisle south of 
the choir of that church is, or was, a monument to 
his memory, with his bust, much defaced. We 
shall be glad of farther particulars respecting him, 
especially the date of his death, and a copy of any 
inscription on his monument. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorsr. 


Earl of Elgin Duke of Alcala. —Is there an 
written authority for saying that the elevent 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine was also Duke of 
Alcala in Spain? No notice is taken of such a 
fact in Burke's Peerage. Does this title still exist ? 

M. A. Batu. 

The Potato “ Parent Stock.” — Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh is generally believed to have planted at 
Youghall, in July, 1586-7, the first potatoes grown 
in the British empire; and “from these few, this 
country was furnished with seed.” This was on 
the return of Sir Walter's expedition, for which 
the patent passed the Great Seal in 1584. Heriot, 


| a scientific man, who accompanied the expedition, 
| describes, under the head of “ Roots,” those called 


in Virginia, “‘ Openawk,” which are “round, some 
as large as a walnut, others much larger.” (Sir 
Joseph Banks; Hall's Jreland, p. 80.) But al- 
though all this be true, the honour of first intro- 
ducing this “ root” into England belongs to Ad- 
miral Sir Francis Drake, who brought them, 


South America, on his return expedition, after 

circumnavigating the globe, in 1580, seven years 

prior to Sir Walter Raleigh’s return expedition. 
It bas, however, been asserted that the potato, 


| celebrated in the Elizabethan age, “is not the 


same root as that now commonly known by the 
name.” 

I opine that, if “ not the same root,” the present 
potatoes are the descendants of that “ parent 
stock,” though undoubtedly changed in their qua- 
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lities by cultivation and “too much forcing ;” 
being consequently “far less hardy” than the 
parent stock. 

I would feel obliged if Mr. Henry Steruens, 
or any of your readers, would endeavour to give 
some minuter evidence of Sir Francis Drake’s 
claim to the aforesaid honour. 

D. MacGrecor Peter. 

How of Angus. 


The Descendants of Edmund Dudley. — Can | 


any of your correspondents give me any particu- 
lar information respecting the descendants of Ed- 
mund Dudley, Privy Councillor of Henry VIL, 
and beheaded in the first of Henry VIII., besides 
those of the Northumberland branch and the 


female lines? The Peerages mention Andrew and 


Jerome as sons of Edmund and brothers of Nor- | 


thumberland. Were they sons of their father’s 
first or second wife, and did they leave posterity ? 
If so, what is known of their descendants? 


Governor Bradstreet. — Simon Bradstreet, the 
ninth Governor of the Massachusetts Colony 
under the first charter, was the son of Rev. Simon 
Bradstreet, a minister in Lincolnshire, whose 
father was “ the son of a Suffolk gentleman of fine 
estate.” The Rev. Simon was one of the first 
Fellows of Emanuel College, Cambridge. I am 
desirous of learning other particulars of this family. 
The arms borne by the Governor were, On a fesse, 
three crescents; in base, a greyhound courant. 
The tinctures are not indicated on the seal from 
which these bearings are taken. 


Onslow Gardyner. — This individual possessed | 


a large collection of genealogical MSS., and was 
living in 1648. Some of his MSS., I think, fell 
into the hands of the Earl of Anglesea. Can an 
of your readers give any account of him, or tell 
when he died ? G. 

Nanson Family.— Any information about the 
family of Nanson of Kendal would be very ac- 
ceptable to me. Lee mentions it thus: “ Nanson, 
1564, Council of Trent, 6 Queen Elizabeth, Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland. He beareth sa. a chevron 
between 3 amulets, argent.” Iam informed that 
Gwillim asserts there is an old monumental in- 
scription to one of this family in Kendal Church. 
Is there any notice of the above family, or that of 
Preston of Hugill in the same county in Nicolson 
and Burn’s Hist. of Westmoreland ?* 


Rp. B. Caruisxe. | 


Emmett Family. — Can any of your numerous 
ede Lary og favour me with further particulars 
regarding the Emmett family? When did the 
family settle in Ireland? Was it a branch of the 


{* There are several notices of the Preston family in 
Nicolson and Burn’s Westmoreland, vol. i. pp. 210, 211. 
238, 239. ] 


D. D. | 


Emmott family of Emmott, near Colne, Lanca- 
shire? When was the name changed? In fact 
any information regarding the family, or where I 
should be likely to find any, would greatly oblige 
M. C. R. 

Our Old Psalter Tunes. — The first edition of 
the Metrical Psalms, by Sternhold and Hopkins, 
| was without music. The edition of 1562 contains 
the forty tunes, or the “apt notes to sing them 
withall.” Who made these melodies? and why 
| did the English people refuse to accept them or 
sing them? Edmund Howes calls them “ Gal- 
liards and Measures.” They are now distinguish- 

| able from the supplemental tunes by the term 
“ Proper Tune.” GamMa. 





Particulars wanted respecting Samuel Hartlib. — 
Milton, it will be remembered, published his 
Tractate of Education in 1644, “ at the request of 
Mr. Samuel Hartlib.” I beg to repeat the senti- 
| ment of the Rev. J. H. Todd, who remarks, “A 
Life of Hartlib is a desideratum in English bio- 
graphy.” Perhaps some of your readers can fur- 
nish me with a few notes respecting this remark- 
able person. Of course I am acquainted with the 
notices of him in Warton’s edition of Milton’s 
Minor Poems, Kennet’s Register, and other com- 
mon sources of information.* 

Epwarp F., Riwsavtr. 

Casa Bianca.— Where can I find the original 
narrative of the act of youthful heroism immor- 
talised by Mrs. Hemans in her well-known and 
beautiful little poem beginning — 

“ The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled.” 

He is said to have been the son of the Admiral 
of the “Orient ;" and at the battle of the Nile, 
having remained at his post after the ship had 
taken fire, and all the guns had been abandoned, 
to have perished in the explosion of the vessel. 


T. F. B. 





Minor Queries with Answers. . 


Commonitorium of Du Pin. — Where shall I 
find the work of Du Pin on the XX XIX. Articles, 
which, under the title of Commonitorium, he sub- 
mitted to the Sorbonne, and then sent to Arch- 
bishop Wake as what might be the basis of a 
union between the Anglican and Gallican churches? 

WiutrraM Frases, B. C. L. 


Alton, Staffordshire. 


[This work is entitled Commonitorium de modis ineunde 
pacis inter Ecclesias Anglicanum et Gallicanam, and does not 
appear to have been printed in extenso. The original corre- 
spondence between Abp. Wake and Du Pin was, in 1812, 
| in the possession of Dr. Osmond Beauvoir, Master of the 





|  [* There are eight articles relating to Samuel Hartlib 
| among the Birch and Sloane MSS. See the Index to 
| Ayscough’s Catalogue. | 
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King’s School at Canterbury, who furnished Maclaine 
with copies of the documents published in his Appendix 
to Mosheim. It is probable that a copy of the Commoni- 
torium may be found among Abp. Wake’s manuscripts in 
the library of Christ Church, Oxford. Cf. Nichols’s Li- 
terary Anecdotes, ii. 40.; Biographia Britannica, art. 
Wake; Gent. Mag., xxxvii. 242.; and Le Courayer on 
English Ordinations, edit. 1844, p. xviii. ] 


Service for Consecration and Reconciliation of | 
Churches. — Is there any (post Reformation) au- 
thorised form to be used at the reopening of 
churches after repair and consequent desecration ? 
or what is the form, and its authority, generally 
used? With regard to the consecration, Palmer 
states that a form was authorised and printed by 
Convocation in 1712, but that several others were 
in use under individual episcopal sanction only. 
If any correspondent should have either of the 
above named in his possession, I should feel ex- 
tremely obliged for the loan of it for a few days. 

2. S. Tayror. 

Ormesby St. Margaret, Norfolk. 


{It is clear there is no post-reformation authorised 
form of Reconciliation or reopening of churches. That 
some service was occasionally used by the Caroline di- 
vines is evident from a petition presented to the Com- 
mons by Alderman Pennington on Dec. 11. 1640; where, 
after the preamble, is “a particular of the manifold evils, 
pressures, grievances, caused, practised, and occasioned 
by the prelates and their dependents,” of which the 18th 
is, “The christening and consecrating of churches and 
chapels, the consecrating fonts, pulpits, tables, chalices, 
churchyards, and many other things, and putting holi- 
ness in them; yea, re-consecrating upon pretended pollu- 
tion, as though every thing were unclean without their 
consecrating.” (Nalson’s Collection, vol. i.) Hence we 
find that the church of Malling in Kent, having lost its 
consecration by profane uses, Archbishop Abbott forbid 
the parishioners “ab ingressu ecclesiw” till it should be 
consecrated afresh. (Bp. Gibson’s Codex, i. 189, 190.) 
The only service that occurs to us is “ The Form of Re- 
conciliation of Lichfield Cathedral, by Bishop Hacket, as 
given in his Century of Sermons, pp. XXxi.—xxxv. fol. 
1675, and reprinted in Hierurgia Anglicana, pp. 118— 
122, edit. 1848. To come to later times, there was some- 
thing very like a reconciliation at the reopening of St. 
Mary-de-Crypt Church, Gloucester, on the 27th Nov. 
1845, when the total number of assembled clergymen in 
their robes was ninety-four; but it does not appear that 
the bishop was present, or that any special service was 
used for the occasion. (English Churchman, Dec. 4, 1845, 
p. 768.) As there is no authorised Form of Reconcili- 
ation, so neither is there any authorised Form of Conse- 
cration of Churches, as every bishop may now use any 
form, so that he uses some ( Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, sub 
voce). Attempts have several times been made by the 
most eminent divines of the Church to supply this defi- 
ciency; hence we have Bishop Barlow’s Form, 1610; 
Bishop Andrewes’, 1620; Abp. Bn 1630; and Bishop 
Cosin’s, 1661, inquired after by Mr. SANsom in our 1* §S, 
i. 803., which was drawn up in Convocation, but not pub- 
lished, on account, as some think, of the excitement oc- 
casioned by Abp. Laud’s manner of consecrating St. 
Katharine Creed Church in 1631. The two forms, that 
of 1712, which passed the Lower House, and that of 1715, 
approved in the Upper House of Convocation, are sub- 
stantially the same, though in some few particulars they 
differ from each other, but neither was finally adopted. 
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These forms are printed in Burn’s Eccles. Law, art. 
Cuurcn; Dr. Cardwell’s Synodalia, ii. 819.; Wilkins’s 
Concilia, iv. 668.; and in the Appendix to the Rev. E.C, 
Harington’s useful work The Consecration of Churches, 
&c. ‘The form of 1712, with some trifling variations, is 
the one used at the present time throughout England 
and Wales. } 


History of Printing: Felix Kingston. — Wha 
materials exist for continuing the history of print- 
ing on the same plan as the elaborate work of 
Ames, which he pursued no further than the end 
of the sixteenth century ? I am anxious in par- 
ticular to obtain some notice of a work in folio 
against Machinnel, translated from the French by 
Symon Patrick, grandfather to the bishop, and 
printed by Felix Kingston in 1602. 

A. Taytor, M.A. 

[A copy of this work is in the Bodleian, and is entitled 
The Estate of the Church with the Discourse of the Times, 


Srom the Apostles untill this present, §c., translated out of 


French by 8S. P. [Simon Patrike], 4to., Lond. 1602. We 
cannot learn that any one is engaged in the revision of 
Herbert’s edition of Ames’s 7'ypographical Antiquities, re- 
specting which some valuable suggestions were submitted 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” by Dr. MarrLanp in our first 


Number. ] 

G. H. Glasse, the Translator of “ Samson Ago- 
nistes” into Greek. — Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me any account of this gentle- 
man? Dr. Parr revised his translation; and he is 
said to have been the author of a rhyming Latin 
version of George Colman’s Miss Bailey. He also 
translated Mason’s Caractacus into Greek. But 
what I wish principally to know is, whether a me- 
lancholy story which I have heard respecting his 
death is true. Lessr. 

[The Rev. George Henry Glasse, son of Dr. Samuel 
Glasse, was a student of Christ Church, Oxford; M. A, 
1782; Rector of Hanwell, Middlesex, 1785; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Duke of Cambridge, also Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Sefton. He was a man of extraordinary wit, 
genius, and classical learning. His pecuniary embarrass- 
ments preyed on his susceptible mind, and in a state of 
mental irritability he destroyed himself by strangulation 
at the Bull and Mouth Inn, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Oct. 
30, 1809. Some account of him and his numerous works 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Mag., |xxix. 1082; Ni- 
chols’s Lit. Anec., ix. 132. 228; and a report of the Co- 
roner’s Inquest in St. Jumes’s Chronicle of Oct. 81, 1809. 
Mr. Glasse was a frequent contributor to the Gent, Mag., 
under the signature of E. E. A.] 


Passage in Beranger. — Beranger, in his Chant 


| du Cosaque, has these lines: 


« Retourne boire a la Seine rebelle, 
Oi, tout sanglant, tu t’es lavé deux fois.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me what is 
meant by the “ deux fois” ? Lessy. 

[Twice the Cossack was in Paris; in March, 1814, 
when the city was taken by the allied forces under the 
command of Prince Schwartzenberg, and again after the 
battle of Waterloo. | 
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Replies. 


NEWTON'S NEPHEW, THE REV. B. SMITH; THE 
NEW ATALANTIS; LORD HALIFAX AND MRS. C. 
BARTON. 

(2™ §. iii. 41.) 

As Newton immortalises even a scamp of a 
nephew, the immortality may as well be as decided 
as possible. I find from the source already men- 
tioned, that B. Smith kept his head above water 
by his wit and his conversation. ‘There is a song 
preserved in the handwriting of his friend the 
prebend, who represents Smith as the author of 
it. A friend of mine heard one verse at least, 
when a child, in a very different part of England : 
it may be that some of your readers may be able 
to dispute the prebend’s assertion; if not, the 
verses must stand, until further showing, as made 
by the poet of Newton’s family. It is as follows, 
omitting the choral line after the first verse : 

“ Orpheus and Eurydice. 

“Young Orpheus tickled his harp so well, 

With a twinkum twankum twang, 
That he gained his Eurydice out of hell, 
With a twinkum twankum twang. 

“ But had she been honest as she was fair, 

*Tis a thousand to one she had never come there, 

“’Tis much to be feared she proved a scold, 

And therefore the Devil had got her in hold. 
“ But lest she should poison all hell with her tongue, 
He straightway released her for an old song.” 

His complaint about the pulpit (or éub, as he 
calls it) was the peroration of a bit of florid elo- 
quence which he often repeated, running very 
closely as follows : 

“Instead of cultivated society [naming the people he 
had associated with in London], I have been driven to 
herd with baptized brutes, and when I was gaping for a 
pair of colours, I was thrust into the tub.” 

He was a professed hater of matrimony, a curious 
mode of advertisement in a clergyman who had a 
mistress in his house: but he used to say that he 
doubted whether any parson in the county could 
show an establishment so well composed as his. 
Ile would continually refuse his fee for perform- 
ing the marriage ceremony; putting it by with, 
“ Go your way, poor devils, go your way; I have 
‘lone you mischief enough already.” 

Looking back to B. Smith’s assertions about 
his cousin, I feel more and more inclined to be- 
lieve that he really did speak as is reported of him, 
and that the inaccuracy does not arise from lapse 
of memory in the prebend. I suppose that his 
misrepresentation was one of pure ignorance; and 
that he knew little more of his uncle’s household 
than other people. Nevertheless, it will be ob- 
served that, known as his conduct was to his uncle, 
he succeeded to his share of that uncle’s personal 
property on the same footing as the rest of the 
half-nephews and nieces. ‘This is strongly illus- 


trative of the principle which appears to have 
actuated Newton, namely, that his next of kin had 
rights which he was bound to respect. The chil- 
dren of a nephew or niece who had died were 
presented with their share during his life, ap- 


| parently to prevent the necessity of a will. All 


this seems to me to militate against Sir David 
Brewster's positive (but unsupported) assertion 
that it was Newton who bought the annuity for 
Catherine Barton which Halifax held in trust. 
This annuity would have exhausted his savings,— 
even supposing that they had been sufficient, 
which is rather a strong supposition — at a time 
when he was more than sixty years old. It is 
unlikely that, with his ideas, he would have felt 
it right thus to provide for one of his next of kin 
at the expense of the rest. It will be remembered 
that the annuity was 200/. a year, a provision for 
a single woman which, at that period, would have 
been reckoned magnificent. 

I now resume the subject of the New Atalantis 
(2 S. ii. 265. 390.). I did not examine the third 
and fourth volumes, finding no evidence in the 
Museum that they were published before 1720. 
From the preface to the third volume (which I 
have had the opportunity of examining, through 
the kindness of your correspondent T.C.S.) I 
find that the third and fourth volume (marked 
1720 in the copy) are the memoirs written by 
Eginardus, described by Mr. Aspland, as from his 
quotations one would suspect. The second edition 
is of 1711, according to Mr. Aspland and Watt; 
the first, according to Watt, is of 1710. The quo- 
tation made by T. C. S., together with the addi- 
tional sentence quoted by Mr. Aspland, comprise 
all that relates to Bartica. 

These volumes certainly contain so much of the 
scandal which we know to have circulated, that 
there is a reasonable presumption of their being 
really a genuine collection of things actually said, 
with colouring and addition of mere narrative 
details, to heighten effect. Indeed, when we con- 
sider the quantity of scandal current, and the 
quantity of good reason given for it, we may easily 


| suppose that a work of pure invention would have 


been unnecessary trouble taken, and would have 
wanted interest. Beyond this, of course, the 


| statements of the work prove nothing ; to my mind 


| 
| 


they do prove that their fundamental points were 
the talk of what was then called the town. 

In point of time, the statements accord with my 
increasing belief that a private marriage took place 
in 1706. The publication in 1710, the materials 
being collected in the year or two preceding, gives 
the time which would be requisite for the rumours 
to become general, and to reach an unprincipled 
writer who was not about the court. It will be 
observed that there is a question of marriage in 
the story, which there is in very few of Mrs. Man- 
ley’s narratives, The lady is represented as de- 
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manding that reparation of Lord Halifax, and he 
is represented as contemplating it, when she should 
become less “saucy.” He is described as very 
much attached. 

The slander upon Newton is what might have 
been expected. I do not attach any force to the 
expression “ parent,” applied to Newton, as prov- 
ing very great ignorance of the circumstances. 
If the lady had been called Neulica instead of 
Bartica, the word would have certainly shown all 
the ignorance which can be supposed. But Mrs. 
Manley knew Catherine Barton's name, and could 
hardly have taken her for Newton's daughter : 
unless we suppose that the statement of Halifax’s 
biographer, that she was the widow of Colonel 
Barton, was current so far back as 1709. I suspect 
that the word “parent” is used in the French 
sense, of which I have seen instances. ‘There was 
much Frenchification (Gallicism is too respectable 
a word) in the light writings of the time; and 
there are instances enough of more than was usual 
in the writings of Mrs. Manley, who was _ besides 
educated in Guernsey. A woman who talks of 
people “rendering themselves” to a place, and 
the like, is quite capable of making “parent” 
mean any near relation. 

It is then established that from 1709 to New- 
ton’s death, the story of Catherine Barton being 
the mistress of Lord Halifax circulated in edition 
after edition of a scandalous work, which cer- 
tainly told truth in some of its stories. 
circulated with a stigma of the most insulting 
kind attached to the venerable relative whom 
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together for the first time, affecting persons about 
whom no prepossession existed, there would never 
have been a dissenting voice on the matter. Let 
us put them together and try. 

There is an uncle, and a niece, and her warm 
admirer: the third word is as much an admitted 
fact of the case as either of the other two. ‘The uncle 
is a high public officer, eminent above all living men 
by his discoveries, and unusually strict in his pri- 
vate life. . The niece is in London with her uncle 
thirty years, twenty years of which she lived in his 
house, as testified by the husband she married after 
her admirer’s death, which husband knew the scan- 
dalous rumour we presently come to, and knew 
the importance of being accurate on this point of 
time, if by accuracy an answer would be implied. 
For ten years the niece did not live with her 
uncle. At the beginning of a certain ten years 
out of the thirty she comes into possession of a 
very handsome annuity which is held in trust for 
her by her admirer, and she is put down in her 
admirer’s will for a legacy. Six years afterwards 
this legacy is cancelled, and a very handsome join- 
ture, or allowance fully equivalent to a jointure, is 
substituted ; which allowance is left her in token 
of the admirer’s love for her person and happiness 
in her conversation; the admirer being also cog- 
nisant of the scandalous rumour. The assertion 
that she is her admirer’s mistress, and that her 


| uncle’s connivance was purchased by a place under 


And it | 


Catherine Barton most respected, and to whom | 


she was indebted for everything. Moreover, the 
scandal was reinforced by the admission of her 
defender and admirer, the biographer of Halifax, 
that she lived in the house of Lord Halifax as his 
housekeeper. But neither when she became the 
wife of Conduitt, nor when she furnished Fonte- 
velle with materials for the life of Newton, did the 
niece make any denial of the facts alleged, directly 
or indirectly. This is very unlikely, on the suppo- 
sition that she had never lived in the house of Lord 
Halifax. And the creation of this improbability 
is the chief bearing which Mrs. Manley’s scandal 
has upon the evidence. It may be added that 
Newton never protects the niece who lived with 
him (as we must assume she did, if the connexion 
with Halifax be altogether fable) from the imputa- 
tion by any public act or word: while Lord Hali- 


fax makes a will at the time when the book is in its | 


highest feather, and seems to try to lend force to 
its insinuations by ambiguity of terms. What a 
cluster of improbabilities! ‘The letter of Newton 
which I produced in August last (2 S. ii. 161.) 
has, as I expected, created a Lady Halifax in the 
minds of many persons who could not sce the 
force of the previous case (1* S. viii. 429.). Had 


all the circumstances, as now known, been brought 


government, is circulated in a profligate work of 
the time, which is several times printed and much 
read. On her admirer’s death, which takes place at 
the end of the ten years, a friendly biographer of 
his meets the scandal by a declaration that she was 
a virtuous woman, but admits that she lived in bis 
house as “ superintendent of his domestic affairs.” 
And on her admirer’s death, the uncle keeps the 
house till the funeral, alleging as reasons, first, 
his concern for the loss of his friend, secondly, the 
circumstances which related him to the family of 
that friend. No answer is ever given to the 
scandal, neither by the uncle nor the admirer on 
behalf of the lady, nor by the lady herself in de- 
fence of her uncle when she communicated the 
facts of his life to a biographer, nor by her ac- 
knowledged husband of after days, not even in 
the memoranda which he left on his family history. 
What conclusion would be drawn from all this, 
except that there was a private marriage between 
the niece and her admirer, if the facts now ap- 
peared for the first time? The matter, however, 


| is not yet exhausted : more evidence will be found, 


as the number of those who know the existing 
facts, and are able to understand allusions, is in- 
creased by discussion. 

I end this subject with a query. Halifax, in 
his will, speaks of the happiness he had had in 
Mrs, C. Barton’s conversation. The original 
meaning of this word is, as defined by Edward 
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Phillips in his New World of Words, “ a keeping 
company with, or being familiar with any:” and 
this is the only definition which John Milton's 
nephew, a learned man and acopious writer, gives 
of it. At present, the word rarely means anything 
but colloquy. The declension is gradual, I sup- 
pose. Thus, in the old translations of the New 
‘Testament, as in Matthew v. 37., Aoyos is rendered 
word, talk, communication, never * conversation. 
In speaking of the sexes, conversation, subdivided 
into lawful and unlawful, was what is now co- 
habitation. The question is, how far had the 
word progressed in its change of meaning in 1712? 
What witnesses can be adduced of conversation 
then meaning no more, between man and woman, 
than colloquy or habit of colloquy, when used of 
a long term of years ? A. Ds Morgan. 





ANTHONY BACON AND SIR HENRY WOTTON. 
(2™ S. iii. 121. 190.) 


Unless I could convey to A. B. R. the impres- 
sions derived from the perusal of fifteen or sixteen 
thick folios of miscellaneous correspondence in 
manuscript, I cannot attempt to discuss with him 
the probabilities of Sir H. Wotton’s ‘story. As 
long as you know nothing of a man but his name, 
there is no difficulty in believing him a rascal; but 
when you have an intimate knowledge of himself 
and his affairs, there may be the greatest difficulty 
in believing that he can be a rascal without your 
having seen some traces of it. Thus, when Dr. 
Birch knew no more of Anthony Bacon than 
A. B. R. does, he believed and repeated Sir H. 
Wotton’s story ; but when he had read the fifteen 
manuscript volumes at Lambeth, he repudiated it 
as incredible ; and if A. B. R. would go through 
the same process, I have no doubt he would come 
to the same conclusion. In the mean time, all I 
meant to establish was this: Evidence being in 
existence which has convinced everybody who has 
examined it that the story cannot be true, the 
truth of the story ought not to be taken for granted. 

But, it might be asked, if the story be not true, 
how do you account for its having been told? 
I answer, nothing more natural: a secret trans- 
action excites curiosity, curiosity stimulates specu- 
lation, and a conjecture in one man’s mouth easily 
becomes a fact in another's. If A. B. R. thinks 
that the transmutation cannot be effected unless 
the last mouth be the mouth of a liar, let him try 
a simple experiment. The next time he is present 
when a story is under discussion which touches a 
neighbour's reputation, and of which he knows 
the true version, let him say nothing and listen. 

Of course I do not quote Dr. Birch as infallible, 


* Does my ear deceive me, or is it common in oral 
quotation, to say “ Let your conversation be yea, yea,” &c.? 








any more than myself. We may both be wrong, 
But A. B. R. is certainly not in a position to pro- 
nounce judgment upon us, as long as he is una- 
ware even of the hind of evidence to which we 
appeal. Part of Wotton’s story is that Anthony 
Bacon had a noble entertainment at Essex House, 
and at least 10001. of annual pension; upon which 
Dr. Birch remarks that “ of this pretended pen- 
sion [not ‘ of this affair, as A. B. ke misquotes it, 
— meaning the intrigue by which the 4000/7. had 
been extorted] there is not the least trace in all 
Mr. Bacon's papers.” “ That” (rejoins A. B. R.) 
“is exactly what might have been expected.” 
How can he possibly know that, unless he knows 
what kind of papers they are? Suppose they 
contain details of receipt and expenditure; or 
negociations with creditors about security, and 
means and times of payment; or answers to 
maternal expostulations about money matters ; or 
confidential discussions with his brother as to 
financial perplexities. Is it so likely that no traces 
should anywhere appear in them of such an item 
as 1000. of annual pension ? J. 5S. 





TRACES OF WILLIAM TYNDALE, THE REFORMER. 
(2™¢ S. iii, 204.) 

Mr. Offor’s researches in quest of information 
respecting the life and circumstances of Mr. ‘Tyn- 
dale, as cited by J. G. N., enabled him to collect 
and publish several very interesting facts and do- 
cuments unknown to Foxe and Strype, and to 
every subsequent historian of our Reformation. 
In the course of those researches Mr. Offor became 
acquainted with the documents which appear in 
J. G. N.’s article. When I undertook, at the late 
Mr. Stokes’s request, to edit Tyndale’s Works for 
the Parker Society, it became my duty to weigh 
the evidence for my friend Mr. Offor’s conclusions, 
as they had been given to the public in his Life of 
Tyndale, with the aid of the late Rev. Christopher 
Anderson's further diligent inquiries, as published 
in his invaluable Annals of the English Bible. 
The result was a decisive conviction, as stated in 
my biographical notice, ‘prefixed to the Parker 
Society's edition, p. xv., that neither the William 
Tyndale whose ordination is mentioned, nor the 
one who became an Observant friar, can have been 
the same person as the translator of the Scriptures. 
The confraternity of Observants at Greenwich 
lived under the eyes of Henry VIII. and his 
court ; and the king, who declared to Pope Leo X. 
his “ferventissimum studium erga sanctam fa- 
miliam fratrum:minorum de Observantia,” in 
1513 (Ellis, Original Letters, 3rd Series, L. 66.), 
was proportionably angry when some of them 
boldly condemned his divorce (Jb., L. 201., and 
Letters in previous series); so that Sir Thomas 
More would not have been unacquainted with 
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Tyndale’s liability to be styled an apostate, a name 
especially given to monks who deserted their mo- 
nastery (Concil. Andegav., c. x. A.D. 1060), had he 
ever belonged to that body; and yet, whilst he 
continually calls Jerome and Roye apostates or 
friars, he calls Tyndale either simply by his family 
name, or Sir William, a species of title then given 
to priests. As to the document of ordination, 
“per Rev. prem Dmn, Thoma Dei gratia Pavaden. 
(Query, what place?) epm, auct@ Rev. pris Do- 
mini Willem, permissione divina Londin. Willms 
Tindale Carlii dioc. p. li. di. ad ti® domus mo- 
nialium de Lambley,” since this nunnery, though 
on the borders of Cumberland, was in the diocese 
of Durham (vide Camden's Britannia), the 
words “ Carlii dioc.” must refer to this William 
Tindale, rather than to the benefice accepted as 
his title ; and the translator's birthplace and abode 
were in what was then the diocese of Worcester. 

I will only farther observe, that when Tyndale 
calls “ Jerome a brother of Greenwich also,” he 
had been speaking of Roye, who was such. (Pre- 
face to Wicked Mammon, pp. 17-18.) 

If J. G. N. will consult Anderson’s Annals, 
B. i. § 1. pp. 22-3., he will probably be convinced 
that the father of William Tyndale, the translator, 
was Thomas, not John. 

If this article should induce any of your readers 
to refer’ to the “Introductory Notice,” P. Soc. 
Tyndale’s Works, p.31., they will perceive that it 
says, “ The Obedience preceded the Wicked Mam- 
mon,” where the context shows it should be /ol- 
lowed ; for which I would not wish him to blame 
the printer, but to pardon it as one of those over- 
sights, — 

“ Quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 
Henry Watrer. 

Hasilbury Bryan. 





“BANE” AND “ BALE,” 
(2™ S. iii. 204.) 

Few lovers of philology, I apprehend, will be 
inclined to agree with Mr. Kerenriey in his 
opinion respecting these words; viz. first, that 
the latter has been “a perplexity to lexicogra- 
phers;” whereas Johnson gives a full and true 
account and derivation of the same. Secondly, 
that “ dale is merely another form of bane, because 
land nz are commutable ;” whereas the two words 
are used by the same writers, constantly, on dif- 
ferent occasions, with distinct and appropriate 
significations. Thirdly, that “there is little dif- 


ference of sense between baleful and baneful, much 
less than between born and borne;” whereas the 
difference is marked, not to say great; the former 
indicates “calamity, misery, ruin,” —the latter, 
* death.” 











— 


Take the following as instances of distinct use, 

out of hundreds : 
“God send every good man bote of his bale.” [i.e. help 
in his affliction. ] 
Chaucer, conc. of Chanon Yemmanes Tale. 
“ But I was hurt right now thurghout min eye, 
Into min herte, that wol my bane be.” 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1099. 

Again: 

“ Pand. Thou must to thy father, and begone from 
Troilus, *twill be his death; ’twill be his bane [his mur- 
der], he cannot bear it.” — Troilus and Cressida, Act 1V, 
Sc, 2. 

“Our natures do pursue 
(Like rats that ravin down their proper bane) 
A thirsty evil; and when we drink, we die.” 
Measure for Measure, Act 1. Se. 3. 
“ Rome and her rats are at the point of battle; 
The one side must have bale” [i. e. misery, ruin]. 
Coriolanus, Act I. Sc. 1. 

And we find “ baleful news,” and “ baleful mes- 
sengers,” in the 2nd and 3rd Henry VI., by which 
term calamity and sorrow, not death, are indicated. 

On the whole, then, I think that when we ex- 
amine the mode in which writers of authority use 
these words, we find no difficulty in obtaining a 
distinct and proper conception of each, or in as- 
signing to each its appropriate place and employ- 
ment. And when we turn to the source whence 
they are derived, the matter is placed beyond a 
doubt. 

Beal, balew, balo, &c., A.-S., 1. evil, misery ; 
2. wickedness, the devil. 

Bana, 1. a murderer, manslayer ; 2. destruction, 
death. 

I abstain from entering upon the obscure pas- 
sage in Hamlet to which Mr. Ke1cuttey alludes. 
I am afraid it is hopelessly corrupt. Did it occur 
in the first folio it might be otherwise. H. C. K. 

—— Rectory, Hereford. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


The Orebim (2™ §. i. 254. 403.) —A correspond- 
ent has asked where Coleridge explains the Ore- 
bim who fed Elijah to be Arabians, or people of 
Orbo. The quotation sent in reply to him seems 
to be from a Devonshire clergyman, probably, I 
should think, the poet’s father. 

But the same explanation is warmly advocated 
by Adam Clarke, and had been given by Arch- 
bishop Kennicott, after St. Jerome, and with 
something like countenance from the Arabic 
version. If therefore the theory, as a remon- 
strance against it quoted by the first correspond- 
ent implies, be either rationalistic or neological, 
it follows that the Fathers of the Church, and 
our Own most approved expositors, are in similar 
danger, St. Jerome, indeed, is full of “ neology” 
of that kind. He gravely lays down that St. 
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Paul's argument about seed and seed, is a piece 
of folly, adapted to the “ foolish Galatians ” 
—stultis stultus factus est. But while Fathers, 
bishops, and expounders both learned and devout, 
have thought the Orebim to be the inhabitants of 
some little town, or Arabs, the real thorough-going 
Neologians use very different language. The 


contend for the sense ravens, that they may have | 


an objection. “ Tota historia,” says Maurer, “ fa- 
bularum plena est.” (See that useful, but sadly 
neglected book, Barrett's Synopsis, and Alford on 
the Galatians.) 

It seems to me desirable that writers like the 
one quoted by the first correspondent on this 


topic, should refrain from classing together, under | 


” 


the name “ Rationalists,” such different writers as 
St. Jerome, Kennicott, A. Clarke, and Maurer 
with his “Tota historia fabularum plena est.” 
The words in the sacred text, “I have com- 
manded to sustain,” are applicd alike to the Ore- 
bim, and to the widow of Sarepta. R. W. L. 


Thanks after the Gospel (2™ S. ii. 467. ; iii. 38. 
57. 98. 155.) —I do not observe that any of your 
correspondents have noticed the passage in Bishop 
Sparrow's Rationale on this point, that seems to 
regret that it was even then disused : — 


“ After the Gospel is ended, the use was to praise God, 
saying, ‘ Thanks be to God for this Gospel.’ So was it of 
old ordained (Tolet. Cone. 4. c. 11.), that the Lauds, or 
praises, should be said, not after the Epistle, but imme- 


diately after the Gospel, for the glory of Christ, which is 


preached in the Gospel. In some places the fashion was 
then to kiss the book.” 
C. 


Nathanael Culverwel, — Very little is known of 
the life of this elegant writer, and because he was 
a man deserving of remembrance, although the 
author of but one small quarto volume, with which 
few are acquainted, I reply to the inquiry (2™ S. 
iii, 126.) through “ N. & Q” instead of to the in- 
quirer directly. 


Nathanael Culverwel died in 1652, whilst still | 


a young man. It is probable that he was a son of 
the celebrated Puritan divine, Ezekiel Culverwel, 
who was settled in Essex. From the facts, that 
Richard Culverwel, the brother of the author, was 
appointed parochial minister of Grundisborough in 
Suffolk during the Protectorate, and that the 


“elegant and learned Discourse of the Light of | 


Nature,” was dedicated to Dr. Tuckney, who sat 


in the Assembly of Divines in Westminster, and | 


who, “after the coming-in of the Five Mile Act 
shifted about in several counties " (Neal's Puritans, 
vol. iv. p. 437.), it may be concluded that this 
young man was of Nonconformist principles. 
Variov ar Harry. 
Imitative Ancient Ballad (2™ §. iii, 207.) —I 
think Mr. Peacock is in search of the ballad of 
“Sir John-le-Spring, who was slain in the arms 


of his leman, in his bower at Houghton-le-Spring, 
1311.” It commences thus: 
“ Pray for the sowle of Sir John-le-Spring, 
When the black monks sing — 
And the vesper bells ring ; 
Pray for the sprite of a murdered Knight, 
Pray for the sowle of Sir John-le-Spring.” 

The ballad entire is too long for insertion in 
| *N. & Q.,” especially as it is printed in two works 
of comparatively easy access, viz. The Bishoprick 
Garland, edited by the late Sir Cuthbert Sharp; 
and Richardson's Local Historians’ Table Book, 
“ Legendary Division,” vol. i. p.20. Should these 
| works, from their local nature, not be within Mr. 
Peacocx’s immediate reach, if he will communi- 
| cate with me personally, I shall have very much 
| pleasure in sending him a copy of the ballad.* I 

am not enabled, however, to indorse the opinion 
that it was the production of Robert Surtees 
| (clarum et venerabile nomen!), although the mea- 
sure of it seems too ringing and precise for a 
| genuine early ballad. RoperT S. Savmon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Naked-Boy Court: Bleeding-Heart Yard (2™ 
S. ii. 38.)—In Herefordshire, where they are 
| wild, and in Norfolk, the autumnal crocus, which 
| has flowers without leaves, which latter do not 
appear till spring, is called commonly from this 
circumstance Naked-boys. Why should not the 
| court in question take its name from a profusion 
of these flowers, which may have grown there in 
some former time, when perhaps it was a garden ? 
‘The various Lavender Hills, Laurel Groves, Elm 
Tree Courts, &c., of the metropolis seem to render 
this not improbable. Had Mr. Dickens known 
that the dark red wallflower in the west of Eng- 
Jand is called Bleeding Heart (in Norfolk, Bloody 
Warrior), he might have added another to the 
amusing etymologies of the locality immortalised 
in Little Dorrit. E. G. R. 


The Letters and Conversation of Brother Lau- 
rence, translated from the French (2™ S. ii. 489.) — 
| This was published by Hamilton, Adams & Co., 
London, 1830. Should Errtonnacn not be able 
to meet with a copy of this little book, the writer 
will be happy to lend his. Ricuarp Ratasone. 

Woodcote, Liverpool. 


Mason's Short-hand: Systems of Short-hand 
(2™ S. ii. 393.; iii. 209.) — Mr. Tuomrson Coo- 
Per in his remarks on Mason’s Short-hand having 
| given all the praise to the wrong parties, allow me 
to say the Gurneys never invented a system of 
their own; they merely republished Mason, with all 
| his imperfections, but without his originality. Ma- 


_ This offer, and two similar ones from other kind cor- 
| respondents, show the good feeling which exists amongst 
| our contributors: one, J. O., has however sent through us 
| a copy of the ballad to Mr, Peacock, 
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son was an enthusiast in the art. His life seems to 
have been devoted to the improvement and per- 
fecting of short-hand writing. In simplicity of 
characters he surpassed all his predecessors. 
Lewis, in his History of Short-hand, says that 
Mason was the greatest short-hand writer of the 
seventeenth century. Judging by his works, he 
deserves to be so called. Mason's first work had 
for title a Pen Pluckt from an Eagle’s Wing. It 
appeared in 1672, and was an improvement on 
his predecessor, J. Rich. Practice proved the 
work too complex for use. In 1682 he produced 
his second work, called Aris Advancement, &c. 
This was followed by A Table of Natural Con- 
tractions, being a method of abbreviations by 
means of the persons, moods, and tenses. The 
table not being sufficiently explanatory obliged 
the author, in 1695, to publish a key entitled the 
Aurea Clavis. In 1707 was published his last 
and most important work, La Plume Volante. 
The alphabet, rules, and contractions of this work 





have been republished time after time by the | 


Gurneys, Shorter, Parker, and many others. Ma- 
son gave such an impetus to the improvement of 
the art, that his own works were soon superseded 
by succeeding authors. With the exception of 
the Government Short-hand writers, Mason's 
system is now nearly obsolete. W. E. C. 


My friend, Mr. Hansury’s, note, reminds me 
of the original query upon this subject, and this 
chance threw in my way, on the shelf of an old 
curiosity shop at Sevenoaks, lately,—a copy of a 
scarce and curious work by Thos. Shelton, of 
which I give the title : 

“ ZEIGLOGRAPHIA, or a new Art of Short Writing 
never before published. More easie, exact, short, and 
speedie than any here to fore. Invented and composed by 
Tuomas Snetton, Author and Teacher of y* same Art. 
Allowed by Authoritie. London, Printed by M. S., and 
are sold at the Author’s house in Bore’s Head Court, by 
Cripple Gate, 1659.” 

This good man argues that the sermons preachéd 
by Chrysostome to the people of Antioch must 
have been taken down in short-hand, or characters, 
and criticises the systems of Mr. Ball, Dr. Bright, 
John and Edmund Willis, William Labourer, and 
others, and dedicates his little work “To the 
Supream Authority of England.” 

Cuartes Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


Derivation of “ Forge” (2™ §. iii. 206.) — To 
forge, i.e. fore-reach, to get a-head of. C. 


Rev. Robert Talbot (2™ S. iii. 189.) — Robert 
Talbot was instituted to the rectory of Eyam, 
Dec. 16, 1617. His successor was Sherland 
Adams, instituted Sept. 10, 1630. (From the In- 
stitution Books in the Public Record a, . 





Ancient Great Bells at Westminster (2™ S. iii. 
187.) — Allow me to mention by way of appen- 
dix to the interesting document of the 39 Henry 
IlI. communicated from the Patent Rolls by 
Mer. Extacomses, that we find upon the Close 
Rolls mandates of the same king in the 34th and 
35th years of his reign, which show that great 
bells were being then provided at Westminster. 

In the first of these mandates, he commanded 
Edward Fitz Otho to cause a bell to be made from 
the metal in his custody, larger than the bells 
that had been made under his direction in the 
year before, and if that metal should not be suf- 
ficient, then to buy in London or elsewhere as 
much more as should be required, so that none of 
the old bells should be broken up to supply the 
deficiency ; and he was to have the great bell 
completed before the ensuing St. Edward's Day 
[1250]. (Rot. Litt. Claus. 34 H. ILL, m. 8.) 

In the second of these mandates, which was 
issued a few months afterwards, the king com- 
manded Edward of Westminster (who seems to 
have been charged with providing the decorations 
for St. Stephen’s Chapel, as also those for the 
Abbey, and for the King’s Great Chamber at 
Westminster), to get a bell made, by advice of the 
founder, which, though it was not to be so large 
as the great bell at Westminster, might neverthe- 
less correspond with it intone. (Rot. Litt. Claus. 
35 Hen. ILI., m. 17.) 

It is probable that the great bell which the king 
wished to be provided by St. Edward’s Day was 
named in honour of Edward the Confessor, and 
was one of the great bells of Westminster, with 
the ringing of which the fraternity mentioned by 
Mr. Exvtacomse was charged. 

“ Edward of Westminster,” the great bell which, 
from the reign of Edward IIL., if not from an 
earlier period, hung in a strong tower in New 
Palace Yard, opposite the great door of West- 
minster Hall, was quite an historic bell. It is 
said to have borne the following inscription : 

“ Tercius aptavit me Rex Edwardque vocavit 

Sancti decore Edwardi signeretur ut hore :” 
and for more than three hundred years it sounded 
the hours to the judges of England; but in the 
reign of William of Orange, commonly called 
William III., it was magnanimously sold to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, who exchanged 
it with the founder for the present great bell of 
the cathedral, which was cast by Phelps in i716. 
About this time the old tower in which it had 
hung at Westminster was demolished. At some 
time after the Reformation, “ Edward of West- 
minster” became known as “ Westminster Tom,” 
and it bore that name when sold to the Chapter 
of St. Paul's. It had been recast by Wightman, 
and was broken up when Phelps’s new bell was 

delivered. (Antiquarian Repertory, ii. 162.) 
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As its mighty successor —the Big Ben of 
which we hear so much —is destined for a time- 
honoured historic site with which imperishable as- 
sociations connect the name of Edward, it is much 
to be regretted that the new great bell has not 
been named Great Edward instead of bearing its 
present unmeaning and pugilistic-sounding ap- 
pellation. However, let us hope that the sonorous 
monitor may long resound through the regal halls 
of the new legislative palace, and 

“ Fann'd by the fleeting wings of Time ” 


may never witness a day when Englishmen shall 
forget the ties that bind them to the past. 
Ws. Sipney Gipson, 
Tynemouth. 


Traditions through few Links (2™ §S. ii. passim.) 
— The following interesting passage is from Mr. 
J. H. Jesse’s Memoirs of the Court of England 
Jrom the Revolution in 1688 to the Death of George 
the Second, vol. iii, p. 250., et seq. 


“It is a singular feature in the history of this noble- 
man ey Seymour, Duke of Somerset], that he 
should have figured in either the pageants or the politics 
of as many as six reigns, At the funeral of Charles II. 
he was one of the supporters of the chief mourner, Prince 
George of Denmark. He carried the orb at the corona- 
tion of James II.; at the coronation of William and 
Mary he bore the Queen’s crown. At the funeral of 
King William he was again one of the supporters of the 
chief mourner, Prince George; and at the coronations of 
Queen Anne, George 1. and George II. he carried the 
orb. The share which he had in such pageants equally 
suited his character and gratified his vanity. It may be 





incidentally mentioned as a curious circumstance that | 


had the Duke of Somerset been born four years earlier, 
the same individual would have been a subject under the 
administration of Oliver Cromwell, and might have been 
personally acquainted with George III. When we con- 
sider the extended age of certain individuals, and the 
information they have the means of imparting to others 


| of the Letters. 


who may afterwards themselves attain to longevity, we | 


shall find that the links which unite one generation to 
another, and which connect a past age with the present 
one, are not so far apart as we might at first be inclined 
to suppose. For instance, the late King William IV. 
used to relate that he had spoken to a butcher at Wind- 
sor who had conversed with Charles IT. This circum- 
stance, on a first consideration, appears somewhat startling, 
but when we remember that the Duke of Somerset must 
have frequently conversed with Charles, by whom, in- 


deed, he was invested with the Garter; that the Duke | 


died as late as 1748, and consequently that not impossibly 


there may be aged individuals still living who were per- | 
sonally acquainted with him, we shall find it possible | 
that there may exist but one intermediate link between | 


the reigns of King Charles and Queen Victoria, extending 
over a period of nearly one hundred and sixty years.” 
Epwarp F, Rimpavtr. 
“ The World Unmasked" (2™ S. ii. 390. 476.) 
— My attention was called the other day to an 
inquiry in your pages concerning the authorship 
of that old mod The World Unmasked; or The 
Philosopher the Greatest Cheat. 
The following statement, if not ill-timed, may 


help to solve the question, should you deem it 
worthy of a corner in your columns. I have had 
many years in my possession a most pithy and 
pointed growth of an earnest and devout mind, — 
a little volume entitled Letters concerning the Re- 
ligion essential to Man; as it is distinct from what 
is merely an Accession to it; in two parts. The 
title-page adds, “By the Author of the World Un- 
mashed; or the State of Souls separated from their 
Bodies. Translated from the French.” Its date 
is, London, 1738. My copy is in small duodecimo, 
and has 226 pages. A friend of mine picked up a 
copy of it in French, in two volumes, of a some- 
what earlier date in 12mo., which are gone I know 
not where. But I recollect well that it was an- 
nounced in his French copy that the anonymous 
writer was believed in France to be one Madlle, 
Huber ; but of her birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion, I cannot give any account. I had long un- 
derstood that “The XL. Letters on Religion” 
were traditionally ascribed to a Lady, and that 
very few literati believed Mandeville to be the 
author of the other work. Lest the title above 
cited of The World Unmasked, &c., should seem 
to forbid identification, I will extract a note ap- 
pended to page 1. of the letters: 

“Those xiv. Letters, wherein the systems of the an- 
cients and moderns are reconciled, by an exposition of 
the different sentiments of some Divines, concerning 
the State of Souls when separated from their bodies, are 
published in a book entitled ‘Tum Wortp UnMAsKED ; 
or The Philosopher the Greatest Cheat ;’ — printed for A. 
Millar.” 

This is the same publisher as on the title-page 
It may be well to make a note of 
the fact, that the excellent little work of which I 
have a copy was in such keen request, twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, by some zealous Christians of 
freely inquiring minds, that from a stray scrap at 
6d. or 1s., it became a choice and scarce volume 
at 6s. 6d. and 7s. per copy ; now, I fear, it hardly 
can be got at any price. S. C. Freeman. 


Arms of Bishop Rundle (2™ S. iii. 149.) —I 
have not the coat desired by J. S. R., but I think 
it highly probable that he may find it in Cole’s 
notes to Ware, vol. lvii. of his Collections in the 
British Museum, f. 259. et seq. 

W. K. R. Beprorp. 

Sutton Coldfield. 

[Cole has not given the Bishop’s arms, but merely the 
follow ing note: “ See Dr. Hawkesworth’s edition of Dean 
Swift’s Letters, 1766, vol. iii. p. 119., where is a letter 
from Mr. Pulteney on the subject of Bishop Rundle’s 
promotion and character. Bishop Gibson was consistent 
in opposing where he had authority; where he had none 
he acquiesced.” } 


Handel's Organ (2™ §. iii. 171.) — In Church 
Walks in Middlesex, p.41., it is stated that the 
organ in Kew Church, built by Parker, 1740, once 
belonged to Handel. R. W. Hacxwoop. 
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m it Filius Populi (2™ S. iii. 107. 158.) — May not | tionary, and the works mentioned therein. Being 
e had the distinction between registering a child as | public characters, many notices of them are to be 
- and baseborn or as child of the people consist in this: | met with in various works treating of the times in 
d, — that in the first case the paternity is known and | which they lived. Archbishop Abbot's life in the 
» Re- acknowledged, and not in the second case? The Biographia Britannica was reprinted with some 
what extract from the register of Lawrence Waltham, | additions and corrections in 8vo. at Guildford, 
The given by Lorp Braysrooke, though at first 1777, with his character, by the Right Hon. Ar- 
Un- sight it seems adverse to this view, may on thur Onslow, late Speaker of the House of Com- 
their second thoughts be held to confirm it. The mo- mons; a description of the hospital which he 
date ther had sworn, says the note, that John Ford | erected and endowed in his native town of Guild- 
simo, was the father; but this being probably denied | ford, in Surrey; correct copies of the Charter and 
up a by Ford, the child is entered as having the ge- | Statutes of the same, his will, &c. ; lives of his two 
ome- neral public only for father. Srruites. | brothers, Dr. Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury, 
cnow biases : and Sir Morris Abbot, Knt., Lord Mayor of Lon- 
3 an- This phrase is well known to lawyers, and has | gon, The book contains five copper-plates, and 
nous always been used to signify a bastard. In Termes is now very scarce. The archbishop was never 
udlle. de la Ley, supposed to have been written by Wil- | married. W. H. W. T. 
woe, liam Rastal, a judge of the Court of Common |  g.orsot House. 
apna Pleas in the reign of Queen Mary, it is said: vs ; " 
ion ” “Bastard is he that is born of any woman not married, First Actress and First Scene (2" S. iii. 206.) 
that so that his father is not known by order of law —et pur | — It seems generally admitted that Mrs. Coleman, 
the ceo il est dit Filius Populi.” — Tit. Bastard. who represented * Tanthe in D'Avenant’s Siege 
bove ' Nullius filius was used to signify the same thing. | of Rhodes in 1656, was the first actress who ap- 
eem (Litt.s. 188.) Lord Coke adds these lines : | peared upon the stage. 
ap- “Cui pater est populus, pater est sibi nullus et omnis, The use of scenes, however, was known before 
Cui pater est populus, non habet ille patrem :” | the time mentioned in Mr. R. W. Hac KWOOD's 
é 2 tee A | Query, as is shown by the following extract from 
54 + — thus — in the English version of | Evelyn's Diary, under date May 5, 1659: 
ning ermes de la Ley, tit. Mulier : | “JT went to my brother in London, and next day to see 
, are “To whom the People Father is, | a new opera after ye italian way in recitative music and 
c<ED; _To him is Father none and all, | sceanes, much inferior to the Italian Composure and mag- 
r A, To whom the People Father is, | nificence; but it was prodigious that in a time of such 
Well fatherless we may him call.” publiq consternation such a vanity should be kept up or 
age J. W. Parris. | permitted.” 
e of Haverfordwest. | The opera referred to was the — 
+I . ; see war “ Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, expressed by vocal 
= Leaning Towers and Spires (2™ S. ili. 18. 175.) and prem Mah sede and by art of mapentile and 
s of — Among the leaning spires I do not observe | scenes, by Sir W. D’Avenant, represented daily at the 
~~ that any of your correspondents have mentioned | Cockpit in Drury Lane at 8 o’ck in the afternoon punetu- 
one which is probably the most remarkable in the | ally.” 1658. 
“ily kingdom. In the fens of Lincolnshire lies the old- | I have somewhere seen it stated that “Ann 
an. world towm of Spalding, which could not keep up | Marshall” was the first actress on the stage, and 
‘aan with the railway, and so has been left behind. ‘that the part was “ Desdemona,” but for this I 
dnt Its old church is a fine one, but the spire leans, | have mislaid my authority. It is likely that both 
ink and will probably ere long tumble down, unless | the ladies named, as well as Miss Saunders (after- 
sle’s the sleepy old folks there bestir themselves. They | wards Mrs. Betterton) appeared very nearly at the 
the ought to repair the church they have, and also to | same time. Cuartes Wyte. 
build a new one. But four miles off stands Sur- aa, Si ; 
ep. fleet, which is indeed a singular object. The Two Turkeyses (2™ S. iii. 168.) — In the Cor- 
foundation seems to have sunk, probably on ac- respondence of Bishop Bedell, chap. IV., when 
the count of the marshy ground, and the whole steeple treating of “ Fraud and Corruption in alledging 
a leans in a frightful way to the west. But there is Councils, Fathers, and Doctors,” he states : 
tter no danger of its falling. A hundred years ago “The King’s Letters to the Duke of Espernon of this 
ile’s old Mr. Buckwater, who lived near, always used | Victory, were blown over France, sent to Rome, printed 
tent to get off his horse while passing Surfleet Church, with a Discourse thereabout, set “e a ego 4 
one but there it stands as stout as ever. P.D.P. aw ree some alterations and 7'ur- 
rch Archbishops Abbot and Sheldon (2™ §. iii. 207.) Berwick Joun Husnanp. 
the — For information respecting these two prelates ; 
nce I beg to refer Mr. Wrnen to the Biographia Devil's Seat, Yarmouth (2™ §. iii. 150.) ~— The 


OD. 


Britannica, and Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 





| seat to which reference is here made is at Great 
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Yarmouth. The following extract from Palmer's 
History of Yarmouth, ii. 139., will be acceptable 
to A. 5.: 

“In the church is still preserved a curious seat, or 
chair, formed by the bone of a whale. It was formerly 
placed at the church gate, under the old guild hall; and, 


according to Hone, acquired the title of the ‘ Devil’s | 


Seat.’ In 1606, we find a charge of 8s. for painting it: 
robably on the demolition of the old Guild Hall, it was 
rought into the church, where it now remains, near the 

great west door.” 


J. W. Diwo tt. | 


Great Yarmouth. 


Margaret Duchess of Newcastle (2™ S. iii. 188.) 
—AIn the Athene Oxonienses, by Bliss, vol. iv., 
col, 755., it is said of Walter Charlton : 

“And [he] hath translated into Latin Gulielmi Ducis 
Novicastrensis Vita, Lond. 1668, fol., originally written in 
English by Margaret, the second wife of the said Duke 
of Newcastle, daughter of Thomas Lucas of Colchester, 
Esq., and sister to John Lord Lucas: which Margaret 


dying on the 15th of Dec. 1673, aged 50 years, was buried | 


on the 7th of January * following in a vault in the north- 
cross isle of the Abbey Church of St. Peter in West- 
minster. Her husband, sirnamed Cavendish, whose life 
was written by her, while he was living, dyed in the 
latter end of Dec. 1676, aged 834, and was buried in the 


same vault by his dutchess: over which was soon after | 


put a noble and splendid monument.” 

Should your correspondent M. (4) require it, 
he will find more particulars of the duke in Banks’ 
Extinct Baronage, vol. iii. pp. 547, 548.; also 
in Keepe’s Monumenta Westmonasteriensia, Lond. 
1682, 12mo., pp. 182—184. D.B 

18. Regent Square, 


“ Dear Sir,” or “ My dear Sir” (2™ §. iii. 149.) 
—I have never felt any doubt as to the latter 


being the more friendly address, and not suited | 
But as the | 


to any but intimate sae ger eee 
opinion of an individual, and especially of an 
anonymous one, can have but little weight, I will 


add that in Horace Walpole’s letters, if I am not |, 


reatly mistaken, a letter from him may be found 
in which he complains of the familiarity of a com- 
parative stranger addressing him as “ My dear 

Sir.” I have not the book at hand to refer to. 
Sryites. 


“ As Deep as the North Star”(2™ §. ii. 307.) — 
In Norfolk the comparison for cunning is “ As 
deep as Chelsea,” or “ As deep as Chelsea Reach.” 
I asked an old lady, who said in my hearing that 
her cat was as deep as Chelsea, what or where 
Chelsea was; but all she knew about it was, that 
“it was a saying like.” E. G. R. 


” The First Brick Building in England (2™ S. 
i, 30, 95.) — An interesting specimen of early 





* As in the Abbey Register. 
+ The Abbey Register gives 22nd Jan. 1676-7, as the 
date of the duke’s burial. 


| English brickwork exists at Repton, Derbyshire. 
It is an ancient brick tower, part of the ancient 
priory of Repingdon, and supposed to have been the 
| separate dwelling of the abbot. It was built, pro- 
bably, as early as the reign of Henry V., and when 
| I saw it, some ten years since, was in excellent pre- 
servation. An engraving of the tower, accom- 
panying a short history of Repton and its Priory, 
| may be seen in the Topographer, vol. ii. 1790. 
Epwarp F. Rimpaotr. 
Exchequer (2™ §. iii. 231.) —I think a refer- 
}ence to “N,. & Q.,” 1% S. x. 32., where an ex- 
| tract is given from Dr. Larduer’s Arithmetic, 
| would almost settle the question respecting the 
| derivation of the word Excnequer. ‘That a 
| mode of calculation, by a board divided into 
squares, and thence called a chequer table, was 
formerly practised, is evident from the fullowing 
extract from the Journal of the Proceedings of 
the Corporation of Boston : 

“1556. Resolved, that neither any of the 12, or of the 

18, shall touch the Curck TALL#, under a fine of 12 pence 
for each transgression.” 

The 12 and the 18 alluded to were the 12 
| aldermen and the 18 common councillors, of which 
the corporation consisted. Can any of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” state what was the mode of calcula- 
| tion used ? Pisuzy Tuompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


Bishop Lamplugh (2™ §. iii. 190.) —In addi- 
tion to the works mentioned, Bishop Lamplugh 
published a tract entitled : 

“A Letter from the Bishops to be sent along with his 
Majesty’s Letters Patents for a general collection toward 
| relief of the Protestants who have been forced to fly from 
Ireland, driven from their houses and possessions by the 
Enemies of our Religion and Country; and therefore 
exciting the people to liberal charity.” London, 1689. 

J. D.S. 

“ Pull Devil, pull Baker (2™S. iii. 228.) — A 
favourite slide for the magic lantern, years ago, 
was illustrative of this phrase — perhaps the phrase 
itself may have originated from some such an illus- 
tration. The first scene is the baker’s oven; the 
second, the baker detected in making short weight ; 
in the third the devil comes and carries off the 
baker’s bread and bag of ill-gotten wealth ; then 
comes the fourth, in which the baker, in pursuit 
of his treasure, overtakes the devil, and grasping 
him tightly by the tail, it is “ pull Devil, pull 
Baker,” backwards and forwards, till the baker is 
pulled off the scene, and, in the next, appears 
packed in his own basket and strapped on the 
devil's back, carried rapidly forwards to the fear- 
ful end of his career. W. T. 


17 


| Twins (2™ S. iii. 235.)—In reply to M. D. 
respecting twins of - different sexes both having 
| children, of which, he says, he does not know 








28, ’57, 
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an instance, I would state, that I know of, at | 


least, one instance, in which a twin brother and 
a twin sister have each had a numerous family of 
healthy and talented children. 
Pisuey Toompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


Mummy Wheat (1* S. v. 417. 538. 595. ; vi. 65. 
513.) — 

“ The Resurrection from Eoypt.— At one of the late 
sittings of the Academy of Sciences, M. Guérin-Mene- 
villie presented several stalks of wheat more than six 
feet in height, and each having several very fine ears. 
The seed from which this specimen was originally grown 
consisted of five grains found in an old Egyptian tomb, 
where it had lain for centuries. They were sown in 1849; 
and the first year gave a yield, it is asserted, of 1,200 for 
1. In 1853, comparative experiments were made by M. 


Drouillard in different parts of France, and the result was | 


very remarkable. Some Egyptian seed sown rough-cast 
in one half of a field, near Morlaix, gave a yield of 60 
for 1, while the ordinary French corn in the other half of 
the ground only gave 15 to 1. This same Egyptian 
wheat, when sown grain by grain in a line, has yielded 
more than 556 for 1. The farmers of the neighbourhood, 
on hearing of this result, eagerly sought to obtain some 
of the seed; and at present there are more than 1,000 
kilogrammes in the ground in the arrondissement of 
Morlaix alone. — Galignani’s Messenger.” 


From the Morning Star, March 9th, 1857. 
Anon. 





Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Camden Society has just issued to its members 
three new books — all well calculated to please the sub- 
scribers, assist historical students, and do credit to the 
Society which has produced them. ‘Two out of the three 
are from materials in private hands, and which would 
probably never have been committed to the press but for 


agree, but in spite of his own opinion) — and valuable as 
it is for the amount of information of every kind which is 
to be found in it— it is only justice to Mr. Kemble and 
Mr. Larking to say, that practically that value has been 
doubled by the manner in which the materials contained 
in it have been worked up by Mr. Kemble in his Intro- 
duction — and have been illustrated and made available 
by the notes and very model of an index by which Mr. 
Larking has completed the volume. The next book, the 
Diary of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon Downham, 
Suffolk, from 1625 to 1642, has been produced under the 
superintendence of a lady, Mrs. Green, the well-known 
author of The Lives of the Princesses of England. Though 
not of great historical importance, this diary of a quiet 
country clergyman, who records not only his own views 
and acts, but occasional notices of passing events, contains 
many of those hints and touches which Macaulay so 
skilfully culls to give life and light to his pictures, and 
what will find favour with all our readers, “all the po- 
pular skits and satirical verses which came within the 
notice of the Diarist.” This is a feature which gives 
peculiar interest to this amusing little volume. The 
Camden Society are indebted to Mr. Dawson Turner for 
permission to publish it. In like manner the Society is 
indebted to the courtesy of Sir Walter C. Trevelyan for 
the materials of the third volume just issued to the 
members, — Trevelyan Papers prior to A.D. 1558, edited by 
J. Payne Collier, Esq. As this is only the first portion of 
a work which is to be hereafter completed, and then ac- 
companied by a preliminary Memoir, we must content 
ourselves with pronouncing it to be a collection both of 
variety and interest. Of variety, for it contains documents 
of every kind — charters, wills, inventories, &c., — and of 
interest, for with these are mixed up political poems and 
household books of Henry VIII. and Edward VL, the 
existence of which was hitherto unknown. These pub- 
lications confirm the opinion that the works of the Cam- 


| den Society improve in value with the experience of the 
Council and Editors, 


the existence of this literary association; of the third | 


nearly the same thing might be said -— inasmuch as the 
MS. from which it is printed is in the public library at 
Malta. The Rev. Lambert Larking, a gentleman well 
known for his intimate acquaintance with our records, 
and his paleographical knowledge, being compelled by 
ill health to pass the winter of 1838-9 in the Island of 
Malta, amused himself with making a transcript of a va- 


luable MS. in the Public Library there, to which his atten- | 


tion had been directed by Dr. Vassallo, the librarian. That 
MS. it is which has now been published under his able 
editorship, and forms the first of the three volumes which 
we have now to notice. The nature of the work is shown 
by its title, The Knights Hospitallers in England, being the 
Report of Prior Philip de Thame to the Grand Master 
Elyan de Villanova for A.D. 13838; edited by the Rev. 


Lambert B. Larking, M.A., with an Historical Introduc- | 


tion, by John Mitchell Kemble, M.A. It is needless to 
occupy our space with arguments to show the value of a 
work like this — containing as it does what Mr. Kemble 
well describes in the opening sentence of the admirable 
dissertation which he has prefixed to it, as a “ valuable, 
and in its way, I believe, an unique document for the il- 
lustration of certain social relations in this country during 
the first half of the fourteenth century.” Though the 
learned editor has printed the original record in extenso in 
deference to the suggestions of others (with whom we 


At a time like the present, when too many editors con- 
fine their labours to a hasty reading of the proofs of a 
book, and the adding their name to the title-page, it is 
pleasant to meet with a volume so carefully e@dited as 
Ballads and Songs by David Mallet ; a New Edition, with 
Notes and Illustrations, and a Memoir of the Author, by 
Frederick Dinsdale, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. This work bears 
on every page evidence that its preparation has been a 
labour of love. ‘The facts of the poet’s life have been 
collected with great industry, and are narrated with a 
brevity which contrasts strongly with the abundance of 
references to authorities, which prove how Mr. Dinsdale 
might have spun it out, had he been so disposed. The 
Poems are annotated with the same care and profusion; 
and the work, which is beautifully printed and illustrated 
by engravings, will do much to preserve Mallet’s memory ; 
nor while Mallet is remembered, can Mr. Dinsdale be 
forgotten, 

Among a number of works, appropriate to the present 
season, which have reached us, we must particularise a 
new edition of Passion Week, a Collection of Poetical 
Pieces suited to this Holy Season ; beautifully printed and 
illustrated by the well known series of wood-blocks by 
Albert Durer, —a new and compact edition of Tay- 
lor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying, produced with the 
neatness for which Parker of Oxford is distinguished ; 
and with this peculiarity, to adapt them to general 
readers, the omission of the classical quotations. To 
these we must add, a Series of Lenten Sermons preached 
during the present Lent in the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, The Series will consist of thirteen: four 
of which, viz. those by the Bishops of Oxford and London, 











Dr. Hook, and the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, are now before 
us. 

So many piratical attempts are being made to turn 
Dr. Livingston’ 3 Travels in Africa to profitable account, 
that it is alike justice to that gentleman, and to the 
readers of “ N. k Q.,” to warn them that the only au- 
thentic narrative of Dr. Livingston’s Adventures and 
Discoveries in Africa is the one which the enterprising 
traveller is himself preparing from his own Journals, 
which will very shortly be yer by Murray. 

Books Recervep. — The Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, &c., by John, 
Lord Campbell, LL. D., F.R.S.E. Fourth Edition. Vols. 
Il. and Ill. In these two new volumes of his popular 
legal biographies, Lord Campbell brings his history down 
to the Keepership of Lerd Keeper Herbert. These 
volumes contain, therefore, among other lives of interest, 
those of Ellesmere, Bacon, Williams, &c. 

The Second Adam, and the New Birth, or The Doctrine 
of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. The attention 
which this little tract has excited justifies us in calling 
attention to it. 

A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury on Congrega~- 
tional Singing in Parish Churches, by the Rev. W. F. 
Dickson, M.A. A pamphlet on a subject now exciting 
much attention. The writer is obviously a man of strong 
common sense, and treats this important question in a 
good common sense way. 

Annals of England; an Epitome of English History 
from Conte mporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and 
other Public Records. Vol. 111. This most useful little 
book is now finished; and not only finished, but made 
complete, by an Appendix rich in information of various 
kinds, such as Lists of the Best Writers on English His- 
tory; Index of Statutes, &c.; and a very full Index. 

On Some Disputed Questions in Ancient Geography, by 
William Martin Leake, F.R.S. <A valuable little book; 
containing, in the first place, suggestions for the correction 
of some few articles in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, and, secondly, a new edition of Mr. 
Leake’s paper “On the Greek Stade as a Linear Measure.” 








BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Liwoann’s Hisrony or Exotann. Vols. IX. to XIII. Small 8vo. 1837. 


Kiwestey's Wesrwann Ho! Vo 


Some Account or Tar Ex vous Stace Pre ex Restoration in 1660 
ro 1830. [By Genest.) Vols. I1., LIL, iV. v.. * Vill. and X. 

Sranwx.any ss Queens or Enctann. 8vo. Edit. iss3. Vol. I. 

®e®@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, © be 


oat, to Messn ect & Datoy, Publishers of “* NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 


s. 
186. Fleet Street. 








Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


J. Borxer’s Parnictan Newsrarer. Any numbers consecutive from 23. 

J. Bonwe’s Parnictan Monruty Macazive from Part 18 to the end. 

A Last or J & J. B. Burner's Posticarions to the present time. 

Tae Curtonen'’s Furenn. Translated from the French of Mr. Berquin, 
7 Lucas W ~~ Re 7 Yew corrected Edition with Additions. 


7%. In6é 


Wanted by George Prideaux, Mill Lane, Plymouth. 


Bromerte.o’s Histony or Nonrore. Vol. XI., containing Flegg Mun- 
dre Ivo. 

Foams or Paaven (early date). Also Fasts ron Waa. 
1779, 1780, 1808, 18909. Dearth. 1800. 


Dinecrony ror Poastiqers Wonsurr. 


Wanted by Rev. 2. S. Taylor, Ormesby St. Margaret, near Great Yar- 
mouth, 


1776, 1778, 


Warraxer's History or rue Disraict or Craven 
Sececta Posmata Anotornom, curante Edwardo Popham, C Coll. Oriel, 
Oxon, nuper Soc. In3 Vols. Published at Bath in 1774 and 1776. 


Wanted by Rev. John Pickford, Oakley, near Bedford. 
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[294 S. Ne 65., Mar. 28. °57, 


Sancm Mrssar. Imperfect cop, ny or fragments of any 8vo. Edition. 
Cranenpon's Resetowon. Vol. III. Folio. 1702. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, Hackney Church of England Schools, 





Aatices ta Correspondents, 


We are compelled to postpone until next week many interesting papers 
which are in type, and many Notes on Boous. 


Doctor Doyix. “ In my announcement of the fi rthee oming Memoir and 
Correspondence of Dr. Doyle (2nd | S. iii. 187.), ‘ Twenty years ago’ 
was of course a misprint for Thirty.’ Wittiam Joan Firz- -Parnicr, 


May Manataces. This any Sper bneer | treated of in our Vet 8. i. 467; 
ii. 52., to which articles Mayrvy is referrec 


G.N. The Prayer-Book is obviously that known as Queen Elizabeth's, 
and of which a fac-simile reprint was published by P ich« ring. 
Y.s.M. W 


join in your fear. Please therefore repeat. 


Tuomas Tuercuen’s Er:raru will be found in our last vol. (2nd 8, 


ii. 61.) 

J.Kewnarne. The length of time would, of course, depend on the talents 
and assiduity of the student. No disadvantages — but of course they do 
not hold the same rank in public estimation as Oxford and Cambridge. 


Crest or Rev Wine. We have a letter for J. B., whose communica- 
ion on this subject appeared in“ N. &. Q." of the \Ath Feb. last. What 
aa tress shall we put on it? 


T. H. D. and E, Y. 8 


munications 


. will oblige by stating the subject of their com- 


S. (Leicester). The seal of Rogier Dyvet with his merchant's mark. 


Cc is referred to our notice of the new and cheaper edition of 
Tai’ Yndex Tecan “N. & Q.” of 6th Sept. last (2nd §. ii. 200.). 


“ knowing a hawk from a 
has been anticipated by several writers. 


H. Draper's common sense suggestion as to 


handsaw” 
Merantixeo or Forty. Our Correspondent Mwoie Temrrie Gate, who 
writes on th t. is referred to the articles which have already ap- 
peared. See 2nd 8. ii. 349. 436. 
W. T. is thanked for his list; but as it is alread; 
it would naturally be looked for, if wanted, we cann« 


is sulije 


in print, and where 
t afford space for it. 


recollection of receiving Detia’s communi- 


Erntonnacn. We have no 
The subject is une on which we are greatly interested. 


cation. The 


Movewnrsoy will find the subject of Valentines treated very fully in 
Brand's Popular Antiquities and Hone's Every Day Book. 

M. A. Bart. On the employment of camels by the Franks in Gaul, see 
our Ist 8. ii. 421. 
Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 
198. col. ” read 
“ face” 


6, 57, for “ sudden fear 


1. lines 5 
read “ fur.’ 


anata, — 2nd S. j iii. 
“ sudden fears ;" for 
“ Nores ann Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowraty Paarts. The subscription for Stamrep Cortes for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Ixorx) is Is. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Beit ano Datpy, 186. Fieer Srarer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Comme nications ror THe Eprron should be addressed. 


NOW READY, price 5s. cloth, 


GENERAL INDEX 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


FIRST SERIES, Vols. I. to XII. 


“The utility of such a volume, not only to men of letters, but to well- 
informed readers generally, is too obvious to require proof, more es- 
pecially when it is remembered that many of these references (between 
30,090 and 40,000) are to articles which themselves point out the best 
sourees of information upon their respective subjects.""— The Times, 





| June 28, 1856. 





“ Here we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AND QUERIES, exciting the appetite of those who do not yet possess 
it, and forming that kind of necessary accompaniment to it which 
must be procured by those who do. * Practically, in fact, the 
value of Whe First Series of NOTES AND QUERIES as a work of 
gonoenes is doubled to all students by this publication.” — E.caminer, 
July 12th. 


“ A GENERAL INDEX to the valuable and curious matter in the 
First and completed Series of NOTES AND QUERIES is a great 
boon to the literary student. * * * Having already had occasion to 
refer to it on various points, we can bear testimony to its usefulness.” 
— Literary Gazette, July 26th. 


BELL & DALDY, 1%. Fleet Street ; and by Order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 
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